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THE NATURALISM OF DONNE IN RELATION TO 
SOME RENAISSANCE TRADITIONS 


Few subjects of biography are more fascinating than John 
Donne. A man of the Renaissance, aristocratic, fastidious, 
distinguished not only for his great talents but for a unique 
and rare poetic nature, and ambitious for a secular career, 
Donne closed the doors to promotion by his secret marriage; 
and after years of privation and anxiety, he took orders an 
became in his last years one of England’s greatest and most 
saintly divines. The apparent inconsistency in the career of 
the man who wrote the Elegies as well as the Hymn to God the 
Father, only entices one the more to penetrate, if possible, into 
the innermost secret of his development. However elusive it 
may be, one feels that there must be some principle of continuity 
in the intellectual and spiritual history of Donne, some deeper 
impulse or characteristic which manifested itself in diverse 
ways. The ten years before his marriage, a period of London 
life, Continental travel and sea adventure, years filled with 
“the queasy pain of being beloved and loving,’ as well as with 
‘“‘the worst voluptuousness, which is an hydroptic, immoderate 
desire of human learning and languages,’” these formative 
years must have some significance even in a study of the 
preacher and religious poet. The problem is a difficult and 
delicate one, and writers on Donne have usually assumed, in 
the manner of Walton, that they could best honor his memory 
by ignoring his youthful phase, or merely apologizing for it. 
Courthope and Grierson have indeed recognized the problem, 
but their discussions of it are contradictory and rather slight. 

The most striking quality of Donne’s earlier poems is their 
scepticism. Courthope has noted in this connection the 
‘“‘Pyrrhonism” of the Renaissance in general, and attempted to 
explain by reference to it the peculiar style of the metaphysical 
poets.* He devoted several pages also to showing that Donne 

1 Donne, The Calm, ll. 40-41. 

2 Donne’s letter to Sir H. Goodyer, in Gosse’s Life and Lellers of John 


Donne, London (1899). I, 191. 
§ Courthope, Hist. of Eng. Poetry. UL, 147-8. 
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was in his youth a “‘sceptic in religion”’ and a “revolutionist in 
love.”* But Courthope saw no connection between the scepti- 
cism of Donne’s youth and his later career; he seems to regard 
Donne’s marriage as bringing about a complete change of 
heart and a break with his mental past. Grierson, however, 
thinks that “the truth is rather that, owing to the fullness of 
Donne’s experience as a lover, the accident that made of the 
earlier libertine a devoted lover and husband, and from the 
play of his restless and subtle mind on the phenomenon of love 
conceived and realized in this less ideal fashion, there emerged 
n his poetry the suggestion of a new philosophy of love which, 
if less transcendental than that of Dante, rests on a juster, 
because a less dualistic and ascetic, conception of the nature 
of the love of man and woman.’” Of Donne’s early scepticism, 
likewise, Grierson finds a continued influence in his mature 
poetic effort, represented by the Anniversaries, and even in his 
manner of accepting Anglicanism after he had taken orders.® 

Grierson’s general conception of the life of Donne, of the 
permanent influence of his early life upon his mind, seems to me 
to be a just one and necessary to any complete account of the 
man. In another paper I shall discuss the significance of the 
sceptical strain in Donne’s religious development and endeavor 
to show how his style is the reflection of his mind. To this 
larger purpose the present paper is in a sense introductory, 
confined as it is to a study of the youthful Donne as a “revolu- 
tionist in love,’ to a more thorough analysis than has yet been 
presented of his audacious and singularly modern philosophy of 
that subject, and a discussion of some similar developments of 
thought in the Renaissance with which Donne may have been 
acquainted. 

I. 

A whole class of Donne’s Songs and Sonnets is devoted to 
a witty exposition of the belief that inconstancy is the only 
constant element in love. Paradox and hyperbole seem inex- 
haustible to this adroit, gay and heart-whole cynic, and no- 
where in Donne’s work do they seem more appropriate to the 
tone and subject of the verse. As we open the volume we come 

* Opt. cit. LI, 150-156. 

Donne’s Poetical Works, ed. Grierson. II, xxxv 
* [bid. II, 187-8 and 235-6. 
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almost at the beginning upon the celebration of this idea in a 
Song. Search the world for its wonders, runs the burden of 
this ‘‘song,” and when you return you will swear that “‘no- 
where lives a woman true, and fair.’ The reader feels that 
hyperbole has been exhausted and nothing more can be said; 
but Donne has only prepared for a more ingenious and auda- 
cious climax. If you should find one, he continues, let him know 
—such a Pilgrimage were sweet.”’ Yet, on reflecting, he would 
not go even to the next door to meet a woman reputed constant, 
for 


Though she were true, when you met her, — 
And last, till you write your letter, 

Yet shee 

Will bee 


False, ere I come, to two, or three. 


He expresses no bitterness towards women on this score—he 
boasts, rather, that he can equal them in fickleness. He 
addresses a new mistress: 


Now thou hast loved me one whole day, 


lo morrow when thou Jeav’st, what wilt thou say? 


She will, he says, on the morrow be making excuses for a change 
in her affections. He anticipates her, he recounts the excuses, 
but he will not protest. 


Vaine lunatique, against these scapes I could 
Dispute, and conquer, if I would, 
Which I abstaine to doe, 


} 


For by to morrow, I may thinke so too.’ 


Such verses may of course be merely the product of a 
lighter mood; but in Donne this mood recurs again and again, 
and often with a good deal of reflective thought and a set doc- 
trine. In Yhe Indéfferent his protests against a woman’s 
desire for constancy in her lover are overheard by Venus, 
who indignantly investigates and chastises these “poor here- 
tics 


“Which thinke to stablish dangerous constancie.’’* 
That this inconstant love is mere ranging physical appetite, 


? Donne, ed. cit. I, 9 
§ Donne, ed. cit. I, 13. 
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474 Bredvold 
he frankly recognizes in Loves Usury.” But Donne does not 
for that reason condemn it; quite the contrary, his appeal is 
ever to Nature for the justification of a frankly sensual con- 
ception of love. He draws a frequent parallel between love 
and the other appetites, or between the habits of mankind and 
beasts—of nature. Thus in Confined Love he asks, 


Are Sunne, Moone, or Starres by law forbidden, 
lo Smile where they list, or lend away their light? 
Are birds divorc’d, or are they chidden 
If they leave their mate, or lie abroad a night? 
Beasts do no joyntures lose 


Though they new lovers choose, 


) 


But we are made worse than those.’ 


In the third Elegy, called Change, he develops the same idea with 
less hyperbole and gayety. Donne is not here putting his 
cleverness to a test, but rather seriously examining the phil- 
osophy of Change and pronouncing it true. 

Waters stincke soone, if in one place they bide 

(nd in the vast sea are more putrifi’d: 

But when they kisse one banke, and leaving t 

Never looke backe, but the next banke doe kisse, 

Then are they purest; Change is the nursery 

Of musicke, joy, life, and eternity." 
To Donne, says Courthope, “love, in its infinite variety and 
inconsistency, represented the principle of perpetual flux in 
Nature.’’” 

But Courthope’s statement of the theories of this revolu- 
tionist is incomplete. For this statement that inconstancy 
in love is natural and normal, is not alone an adequate state- 
ment of Donne’s thought, nor is it sufficient to indicate Donne’s 
relation to the currents of thought in the Renaissance. Donne’s 
Naturalism can not be understood apart from his Scepticism, 
which makes it possible. His appeal to Nature as a guide and 
norm is a substitute, as he himself makes very clear, for the 
authority of society and its accepted code of morality, which he 


* Idem. I, 13. 


© Idem. I, 36. Cf. Communitie, p. 32; and Farewell to love, pp. 70-1. 
" Idem. I, 83. 


” Courthope, Hist. of Eng. Poetry, U1, 154. 
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calls “Custom” and “Opinion.”” He suggests humorously what 
we should call a Nietzschean explanation of the social code: 


Some man unworthy to be possessor 
Of old or new love, himselfe being false or weake, 
Thought his paine and shame would be lesser, 
If on womankind he might his anger wreake, 
And thence a law did grow, 
One might but one man know; 
But are other creatures so?” 


; He repeats and amplifies this sceptical theory in Elegie XVII, 


Variety: ‘ 


How happy were our Syres in ancient times, 
Who held plurality of loves no crime! 

: With them it was accounted charity 

To stirre up race of all indifferently; 
Kindreds were not exempted from the bands: 
Which with the Persian stil im. usage stands. 
Women were then no sooner asked then won, 
And what ‘they did was honest and well done, 
And since this title honour hath been us’d, 
Our weake &dulity hath been abus’d; 

i The golden laws of nature are repeal'd, 





Which our first Fathers in such reverence held; 
Our liberty’s revers’d, our Charter’s gone, 

(nd we're made servants to opinion, 

\ monster in no certain shape attir’d, 

And whose originall is much desir’d, 

Formlesse at first, but goeing on it fashions, 

And doth prescribe manners and laws to nations. 
Here love receiv'd immedicable harmes, 

And was dispoiled of his daring armes . 

Only some few strong in themselves and free 
Retain the seeds of antient liberty, 

Following that part of Love although deprest, 
\nd make a throne for him within their brest, 
In spight of modern censures him avowing 


Their Soveraigne, all service him allowing.” 


The whole thought of this passage is based on the contrast 
and opposition between the “golden laws of Nature’ and 
“opinion,” which “prescribes manners and laws to nations.’’ 
Donne has somewhere come in contact with a sceptical and 


8 Donne, ed. cit. I, 36. 


4 Idem. I, 114-5. Compare The Progresse of the Soule, stanzas xx and xxi 
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relativist philosophy and been profoundly impressed by it. 
He recurs to it at the conclusion of his satire The Progresse of 
the Soule: 

There's nothing simply good, nor ill alone, 

Of every quality comparison, 


The onely measure is, and judge, opinion.' 


In these light and cynical poems of the young student and 
courtier, what is significant for our purposes is not so much 
their tone as their constantly recurring ideas—we may even 
say, doctrines. Whether Donne would ever at any time have 
been willing to write a learned defense of them is somewhat 
beside our purpose; for whether he held them seriously or not, 
they certainly fascinated him, and they give us a clue as to some 
unsuspected lines of study and thinking of the young man who, 
according to Walton, was reading Bellarmine in his preparation 
for a decision between Catholicism and Anglicanism. For 
these poems, grave and gay, are learned; their sceptical reflec- 
tions are the fruit of study. 

A re-statement of the principles involved will show more 
clearly the doctrinal nature of this revolutionary poetry. 
At least three such principles may be distinctly formulated: 
First, love is a purely physical relation, an appetite; second, 
its justification is Natural Law—not the universal Law of 
Nature, Jus naturale, which was then usually understood to be 
the basis of the moral code, but the “natural’’ condition of 
liberty, of change, the ‘‘natural’’ freedom from the restraints 
of society; third, the restraints of society have no justification; 
the social code, which pretends to absolute validity and right- 
ness, is merely the result of custom, and its sacredness is merely 
“opinion.” 

John Donne was learned in the law, and he knew well 
that he was reversing the theory of the Law of Nature, Jus 
naturale, the fundamental and central doctrine of political 
thought and social ethics in Europe from the Stoics and Cicero 
through the Renaissance. And when Donne expressed his 
sceptical ideas in verse, his readers must have been aware of his 
audacity; no doubt they derived some degree of pleasure from 
observing the ingenuity of Donne, precisely because they knew 


4% Idem. I, 316. 
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his attack was directed against a great tradition. It must be 
part of our excuse for a long examination of this tradition, 
that after our study we shall better appreciate the play of 
John Donne’s wit. 

II 

It is impossible, and fortunately unnecessary, to give 
here a history of the concept of Natural Law in the philosophy 
of politics, of morals, and of religion. The literature on the 
subject is extensive. What is here attempted is merely a 
sketch of some of the main developments of it in ancient and 
medieval thought, so as to explain the importance and general 
application of the theory of the Law of Nature in the Renais- 
sance. At the same time, I shall briefly discuss certain sceptical 
theories which appeared both in antiquity and the Middle 
Ages, philosophies of revolt and individualism, which, of little 
consequence perhaps in their own day, produced a more plenti- 
ful crop in the fertile seed-bed of the Renaissance. 

Natural Law as the basis of ethics was first taught by the 
Stoics. They felt the inadequacy of the theory of the Epi- 
cureans, that pleasure, refined and temperate perhaps, but 
nevertheless pleasure, volupias, is the final and supreme value in 
life. It is inadequate even to justify the moral conduct of Epi- 
curus himself, who died happy in spite of all his bodily pain.” 
The Stoics could see in this doctrine of “pleasure” only calcu- 
lating utilitarianism, selfish hedonism, and a dangerous and 
degrading blunting of the moral sense. They charged the 
Epicureans with reducing virtue to craftiness, and morality to 
skill in supplying oneself with bodily satisfactions. The Stoics, 
to their merit, kept themselves ever aware of the universal 
and imperative nature of the ethical sense, and, scorning the 
moral anarchy which they pointed out in Epicurean thought, 


% Voigt, Moritz, Die Lehre vom jus naturale, aequum et bonum und jus 
gentium der Rimer, 4 vols., Leipzig (1856); Janet, Paul, Hislotre de la Science 
Politique, 4th ed., Paris (1913); Gierke, Otto, Political Theories of the Middle 
Age, trans. Maitland, Cambridge (1900); Figgis, J. N., From Gerson to Grotius, 
Cambridge (1907); Dunning, W. A., History of Polilical Theories, Ancient and 
Medieval, N. Y. (1902); Carlyle, R. W., and A. J., History of Medieval Political 
Theory, N. Y. (1903-16); Troeltsch, Ernst, Das stoischchristliche Naturrecht und 
das moderne profane Naturrecht, Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 106 (1911), 237-267. 

” Cicero, De Finibus, Book II, 30. 
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tenaciously held that virtue is its own justification and the 
chief aim of every wise man.'* 

Virtue, then, the Stoics taught, is founded on such principles 
as constitute the eternal and immutable Law of Nature. 
All good men obey this Law, the wicked ignore it; but he who 
violates it, violates his own nature and suffers inevitably the 
most severe penalties, even though he escape unpunished by 
the state. This Law is clear to all,—written in our own nature. 
It needs no expositor or interpreter. No senate or people can 
abrogate it; nor does it vary from one country to another, but 
in Rome, in Athens, to-day and to-morrow and forever, this 
law remains, one and eternal and immutable.’ Justice is but 
an expression of this Law of Nature. The authority of law is 
therefore not derived from the edict of the praetor or from 
the Twelve Tables, but is that highest reason, innate in our 
nature, which prescribes what we must do and warns us against 
the contrary.”° 

On the one side, therefore, the Stoics defended the validity 
of the moral judgment against the Epicureans; but they 
also had to contend on the other with the Sceptics. Cicero, 
whom we have been following in our exposition of these philo- 
sophical conflicts of antiquity, shared with the Stoics their 
antipathy for both schools. His comments on the Sceptics, 
although come down to us in rather fragmentary form, are 
nevertheless sufficient for our purpose. They make it clear 
enough that Cicero had little regard for the philosophy which 
denied that truth is attainable, and which above all, maintained 
that we can not be sure what virtue and justice is, but can at 
best resignedly take custom for our guide. There is no subject, 
he says, generally discussed by the learned, more important to 
understand thoroughly than that we are born for justice, and 
that law is established, not by “opinion,” but by “‘nature.’”*! 
To think that the difference between virtue and vice resides in 


'8 Cicero’s elaborate refutation of Epicurean ethics in De Finibus, Book 
II, is based on Stoic doctrine. 

® Lactantius, Div. Inst. V1, 8; Cicero, De Re Publica, IU, 22 

2° Cicero, De Legibus, Book I, 5-6. 

* Cicero, De Legibus. I, 16. “Sed omnium, quae in hominum doctorum 
disputatione versantur, nihil est profecto praestabilius, quam plane intellegi, 


nos ad iustitiam esse natos, neque opinione, sed natura constitutum esse ius.”’ 
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opinion only, and not in nature, is idiotic.” It is imperative 
that the “good’”’ should be something praiseworthy in itself. 
Goodness is not a matter of opinion, but of nature. For it 
would be absurd to say that happiness is merely the effect of 
opinion; ethical questions must be referred for solution to the 
deepest and firmest principles, the Law of Nature.* None of 
the sceptical philosophers is mentioned more often by Cicero 
than Carneades, who first brought the Greek sceptical phil- 
osophy to Rome with such brilliance and scandal in the year 
158. Cicero’s summary of his philosophy has been preserved 
by Lactantius, and gives in a paragraph the tone and doctrine 
of the Sceptics: Men have established laws among themselves, 
Carneades said, merely because of their utility, and therefore 
have varied them from time to time, as well as from country to 
country. But no universal principle underlies them—there is 
no Law of Nature. There is another “nature” than the Stoics 
referred to, which guides all men and other animals to their own 
advantage. But this “‘nature’’ does not teach men that justice 
is the end and aim of life; for there is no justice. If there were, 
a man might seek the welfare of others to his own detriment, 
which would be the extremest folly.™ 

The Sceptics, therefore, agreed with the Epicureans in 
denying the ethical sense, or moral judgment. But whereas the 
Epicureans established the dogmatism of pleasure as an end, 
the Sceptics taught that the final aim and value of life is 
unknowable, and that we can at best accept an unphilosophical 
utilitarianism or the custom of the country as our best guides 
in conduct. The social code, said the Sceptics, has no basis in 


* De Legibus. 1, 16. Haec autem in opinione existimare, non in natura 
posita, dementis est. 

*3 De Legibus. I,17. Quod bonum est, in se habeat quod laudetur necesse 
est. Ipsum enim bonum non est opinionibus, sed natura. Nam ni ita esset, 
beati quoque opinione essent: quo quid dici potest stultius? Quare quum et 
bonum et malum natura iudicetur, et ea sint principia naturae; certe honesta 
quoque et turpia stimili ratione diiudicanda, et ad naturam referenda sunt. 

* Carneades summa disputationis haec fuit: Lura sibi homines pro utilitate 
sanxisse, scilicet varia pro moribus, et apud eosdem pro temporibus saepe muta- 
ta; ius autem naturale esse nullum. Omnes et homines et alias animantes ad 
utilitates suas natura ducente ferri; proinde aut nullam esse iustitiam, aut si sit 
aliqua, summanresse stultitiam, quoniam sibi noceret, alienis commodis consu- 
lent. Lactantius, Div. Inst. V, 16; Cicero, De Re Publica, UT, 12. 
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absolute right or justice, or in Nature conceived as universal 
reason, but is the varying creation of man, the sacredness of 
which is mere “‘opinion.”’ 

In the philosophical debate which is briefly summarized 
in these passages from Cicero, the theory of the Law of Nature 
was developed and its terminology fixed for centuries.* Certain 
analogies are already observable with the ideas with which 
Donne was occupied when he wrote his early verse. We have 
in ancient scepticism the same disrespect for the social code, 
‘opinion.”’ But we note also in Donne 


the same reference to 
a difference in the conception of Nature; he refers constantly to 
nature, not as a source of such universal and rational principles 
as should check or guide desires, but as the justification of 
individual desires, as the denial of all universal moral law. This 
nature”’ is only faintly foreshadowed 


degraded conception of 

in the use of the term “‘nature’’ by Carneades in the passage 

cited above; it was not a development of ancient thought. 

We shall find something similar to it in the later Middle Ages, 

and several analogous developments in the Renaissance. 
II] 

Dissent from the doctrine of the Law of Nature became 
however, a far more difficult and serious matter in the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance than in the centuries between Plato 
and Cicero. The ancient Sceptics had contended only with 
professional rivals, though even so they had a dubious reputa- 
tion, especially amid the unspeculative respectability of the 
Roman republic. But after Cicero the theory of the Law of 
Nature was elaborated by Seneca, the Roman Jurists of the 
Empire, the early Christian Fathers, and St. Augustine, until 
at last the encyclopedic mind of Thomas Aquinas combined the 
vague and often conflicting ideas of his many predecessors into 
one all-embracing system which dominated speculation on the 
subject in the following centuries. With all this discussion 
the idea grew in importance, until in the Renaissance it was 
regularly appealed to as the basic principle in law, in ethics, 
in natural theclogy,—in short, as the one philosophical defense 
of the worthiest and most ideal elements of civilization. The 
Law of Nature thus became a conservative and stabilizing 


% For an account of the jus naturale before Cicero, see Voigt, op. cit. I, 
76-212. 
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‘ , 
doctrine in Renaissance thought, a bulwark against excessive 
individualism, whether in the form of tyranny on the one hand 
or of absolute anarchy on the other. ‘It is not an accident,”’ 
says Figgis, ‘that men like Machiavelli, and Hobbes, whose 
aim is to remove all restraints from the action of rulers except 
those of expediency, should be agreed in denying all meaning 
to the idea of natural law.’* Bodin, on the contrary, who was 
the greatest opponent in the Renaissance of the political thought 
of Machiavelli, based his whole philosophy on the orthodox 
tradition.*” The relation of natural law to political ethics was 
therefore an important crux in the thought of the Renaissance, 
the meeting point of Machiavellianism and other forms of 
“libertine” thought with tradition and conservatism, reinforced 
by the general revival of Stoicism, As a consequence, two 
camps were formed, thosé. who adhered to traditional thought 
and affirmed the existence of a Law of Nature, and those who 
were sceptical and leaned towards various forms of anarchic 
individualism. 

With this brief statement of the situation in mind, we may 
examine a document of the English Renaissance, which sum- 
marizes the theory of the Law of Nature and defends it against 
sceptical attacks, a passage in an imaginary dialogue between 
Cardinal Pole and Sir Thomas Lupset, written about 1536 or 
1538 by Thomas Starkey, but unpublished until the nineteenth 
century."*> Starkey, who occupied a position at court as 
chaplain and as confidential agent of Henry VIII in his nego- 
tiations with Cardinal Pole, had acquired a thorough humanistic 
education, having studied, according to his own account, 
philosophy, Latin and Greek at Oxford, and “natural Know- 
ledge,” divinity and civil law for several years in Italy. His 
discussion of the Law of Nature is therefore to be accepted as 
authoritative and representative, and both his ideas and 
terminology are worth close scrutiny. 


%* Figgis, op. cit., p. 8. 

27 Dunning, From Luther to Monlesquien, p. 85. Also Baudrillart, Henri, 
J. Bodin et son Temps, Paris (1853), pp. 222-ff. On the same difference between 
Machiavelli and Grotius, see Figgis, op. cit., p. 88. 

*® England in the Reign of King Henry the Eighth, ed. J. M. Cowper, &.E.T.S. 
London (1878). 


® Letter to Cromwell, quoted in /n/roduction, p. x. 
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Lupset is made the expositor of the ideas of the author, 
whereas the Cardinal is given the ungrateful role of advocatus 
diaboli, urging the objections that have to be met at each step. 
The dialogue opens with Lupset advising Pole to apply his 
learning and talents to the assistance of the commonwealth. 
Pole first takes refuge in the theory that the contemplative life 
is higher than the active; but Lupset confutes him by appealing 
to Aristotle, who blamed the philosophers for not making better 
the lives of others. Pole then draws an argument from the 
legend of the Golden Age, that man is not born to a social and 
political life, society and its duties being only the result of 
the corruption of mankind. Lupset replies that it is the duty 
of such men as Pole to counteract this corruption and help 
restore justice in the worlg. The real argument then begins, 
over the problem of finding a philosophical conception of a just 
civil life and political order. 

The sceptical Pole fears that our political ideal is merely 
“as hyt were, a conspyracy in honesty and vertue, stablyschyd 
by commyn assent.”” For the Turk, the Jew, and the Saracen, 
as well as the Christian, maintains that his own manner of life 
is the most “‘agreabul to reson and nature as a thyng confyrmyd 
by Goddys owne dyuynyte. So that by thys mean hyt apperyth 
al stondyth in the jugement and opynyon of man, in so much 
that wych ys the veray true polytyke and cyuyle lyfe, no man 
surely by your dyffynytyon can affyrme wyth any certaynty.’’*” 

Lupset acknowledges that “thys ys no smal dowte to some 
men.’’ And in his further remarks, one suspects an allusion 
to materialistic and sceptical tendencies which Starkey must 
have met with in Italy, perhaps to the recent works of Machia- 
velli. For, Lupset continues. 
bycause suche there be wych couertly take away al cyuylyte, and wold bryng 
al to confusyon and tyranny, saying ther ys no dyfference betwyn vyce and 
vertue but strong opynyon, and that al such thyngys hang of the folysch fansy 
and jugement of man; I schal fyrst schow you how vertue stondyth by nature 
and not only by the opynyon of man; and second how and by what mean thys 
folysch opynyon cam in to thos lyght braynys.™ 


In fulfilling his first promise, Lupset points to the excellence 
and dignity of man, his mastery over beasts, and his arts which 


* Op. cit., p. 18. 
2) Op. cit. p. 11. 
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reveal the divinity that is innate in him. But this celestial and 
divine nature of man is expressed also in the universal recogni- 
tion of such virtues as temperance and courage, and in the 
rooted reverence for God which is “‘in al men by nature, wythout 
any other instructyon.” 

Thes vertues, and other lyke, whereby man, of nature meke, gentyl, and 
ful of humanyte, ys inclynyd and sterryd to cyuyle ordur and louyng cumpany, 
wyth honeste behauyour both toward God and man, are by the power of nature 
in the hart of man rotyd and plantyd, and by no vayn opynyon or fansy con- 
ceyuyed 
Many there are who live in disregard of this divine excellence 
of their nature, but they suffer constant disapproval from their 
conscience. 

For they have rotyd in theyr hartys a certain rule, euer repugnyng to theyr 
maner of lyfyng, wych they, by necligente incontynence, suffer to be corrupt; 
the wych rule, so certayn and so stabul, ys callyd of phylosopharys and wyse 
men, the unyuersal and true law of nature, wych to al natyonys ys commyn, no 
thyng hangyng of the opynyon and folysch fansy of man. In so much that yf 
man, by corrupt jugement, wold extyme vertue as vyce, no thyng regardyng 
hys owne dygnyte, yet vertues, by theyr owne nature, be no les vertues, nor 
mynyschyd of theyr excellency, by any such frantyke fansy; no more than yf 


al men togyder wold conspyre that there were no God, who by that folysch 
yon schold no thyng be mynysched of hys hye maiesty, or yi they wold say 
that he nother gouernyth nor ruiyth thys world, yet theyr opynyon makyth no 


les hys hye prouydence.® 


After establishing, to his own and the Cardinal’s satisfaction, 
the eternal and immutable character of the Law of Nature, 
Lupset still has the variations in laws and customs and ethical 
feeling to explain. He therefore distinguishes, as political 
theory had done before him from the Romans down, between 
the divine and absolute Law of Nature and the human and 
changeable Civil Law. The natural impulses need the aid of 
man, the assistance and protection of government and institu- 
tions. 

Wherefor amonge al men and al natyonys, as I thynk, apon erth, ther be, 
and euer hathe byn, other certayn custumys and manerys by long use and 
tyme confyrmyd and approuyd; other lawys wryten and deuysyd by the 
polytyke wytte of man receyuyd and stablyschyd for the mayntenaunce and 
settyng forward of ther natural sedys and plantys of vertue; wych custume 


and law by man so ordeynyd and deuysyd ys callyd the cyuyle law, for bycause 
they be as meanys to bryng man to the perfectyon of the cyuyle lyfe; wythout 


* Op. cit. p. 14. 
* Op. cit. p. 14. 
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the ordynance of thes lawys, the other sone wylbe corrupt, the wedys wyl sone 
ouergrow the gud corne. Thys law cyuyle is fer dyfierent from the other; 
for in euery cuntrey hyt ys dyuerse and varyabul, ye almost in euery cyte and 
towne. Thys law takyth eifecte of the opynyon of man, hyt restyth holly in 
hys consent, and varyth accordyng to the place and tyme, in so much that in 
dyuerse tyme and place contrary lawys are both gud, and both conuenyent to 
the polytyke lyfe. Wher as the law of nature ys euer one, in al cuntreys fyrme 
and stabul, and neuer for the tyme varyth; hyt ys neuer chaungeabul; the 
consent of man doth no thyng therto; hyt hangyth no thyng of tyme nor place, 
but accordyng as ryght reson ys euer one, so ys thys law, and neuer varyth 


Ar 


aftur the fansy of man 


Lupset encounters the old difficulty of the political theorists 
before him when he begins to illustrate his general principles. 
For there was no unanimity of opinion as to the exact line of 
demarcation between the Law of Nature and the Civil Law. 
Lupset, in fact, is very tolerant and inclusive in selecting his 
illustrations of such laws as are “binding only on those who 
receive them.” 

As to absteyn from flesch apon the 'ryday,” he says, “wyth us hyt ys now 
reputyd a certayne vertue, wyth the Turkys no thyng so; prestys to lyue chast, 
wyth us hyt ys a certayn vertue and honesty, wyth the Grekys hyt ys no 
thyng so; to mary but one wyfe, wyth us hyt ys a certayn vertue also, wyth 
other natyonys, as Turkys, Morys, and Sarasyns, hyt ys no thyng s 
In principle, however, Civil Law should always be based on the 
Law of Nature, to which it is merely the aid. For, he says, 

thys law ys the ground and end of the other, to the wych hyt must euer be 
referryd, non other wyse then the conclusyonys of artys mathematical are 
euer referryd to theyr pryncypullys. For cyuyle ordynance ys but as a mean 
to bryng man to observe thys law of nature, in so much that, yf ther be any 
cyuyle law ordeynyd wych can not be resoluyd therto, hyt ys of no value; 
for al gud cyuyle lawys spryng and yssue out of the law of nature, as brokys 
and ryuerys out of fountaynys and wellys.™ 

In reading this brief Renaissance dialogue on political 
ethics, we note the essential coincidence in ideas and terminology 
with the discussions of the ancient Stoics, as represented by 
Cicero; except that the Stoics contended chiefly with the 
Epicureans, whereas Starkey directs his polemics exclusively 


4 Op. cit. pp. 15-16. 

* Op. cit. p. 17. 

* Op. cit. p. 16. Hooker discusses the distinction between the universality 
of the “Law of Nature and Reason” and the variety of custom and civil law 
in Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I, viii, 10. He quotes Augustine’s state- 
ment of the objections of the Sceptics. 
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at scepticism and moral anarchy. This change o! emphasis 
is significant; it indicates the persistence of sceptical dissent. 
And we realize even from this brief account of the conflict of 
scepticism with the theory of the Law of Nature, from Cicero 
to the Renaissance, what definite connotations and implications 
the apparently commonplace terms, “Nature,” “Opinion” and 
“Custom” must have had for John Donne and his readers, 
interested and versed in one of the acutest problems of thought 
of the time.*” We shall understand even better the definiteness 
of this problem in Renaissance thought after examining further 
the opposition to the doctrine of the Law of Nature. 
IV 

Besides the sceptical opposition to the Law of Nature, the 
persistence of which through the centuries of European political 
thought we have already sufficiently discussed, there was 
another tradition, hitherto ignored by historians of literature 
and thought, which developed from a reversal of the theory of 
the Golden Age. The Golden Age early attracted the attention 
of the theorists of the Law of Nature. The dream of a perfect 
life at the beginning of the world, when mankind as well as all 
other creatures retained the divine impress of their origin, 
could not fail to attract those who sought in a divine Law of 
Nature the one stable and saving element in a corrupted human 
nature. Roman political theory appropriated this idea of a 
primitive state of nature, and in Patristic thought it was accent- 
uated by the parallel idea of the Garden of Eden. The Law 
of Nature was then explained by early Christian writers as a 
survival from an age of innocence and perfection.** But, as 
has been said, there grew up a tradition which reversed this 
belief in primitive perfection, substituting for it an evolutionary 
theory of the gradual ascent of man from barbarism, from a 
state of nature which was not far removed from that of animals. 
And, as the notion of the Golden Age was congenial to the 
thought of the Stoics, so the opposite theory was developed 
by their adversaries, the Epicureans, and especially by Lucre- 
tius. Other poets had before him described the earliest state 


37 Donne could not, of course, have read Starkey’s unpublished dialogue. 
But as a learned man, and especially as a student of Civil Law, he must have 
been familiar with the philosophy of Law which Starkey expounded. 
* Carlyle, op. cit. I, 42-44, 117, 134, 144-146. II, 98-ff. 
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of man as savagery,*® but his distinction and his influence on 
thought, both in antiquity and the Renaissance, give to his 
account an unusual historical importance. 

In the fifth book of his De Rerum Natura Lucretius describes 
the evolution of the world in terms of a materialistic atomism. 
In many ways his theory parallels such modern conceptions 
as that of a gradual change from the simple to the complex, 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous. In the course of 
this change, blind and stumbling chance produced many 
failures, and out of the many combinations wrought by the 
“dance of atoms”’ only a few fittest have survived. Lucretius 
applied this theory alike to the evolution of the world and the 
evolution of human society. And, instead of a Golden Age, 
he conceives of primitive man as a wild animal, free from 
restraints and governed only by his desires. 

Nor could they look to the common weal, nor had they knowledge to make 
mutual use of any customs or laws. Whatever booty chance had offered to 
each, he bore it off; for each was taught at his own will to live and thrive for 
himself alone. And Venus would unite lovers in the woods; for each woman 
was wooed either by mutual passion, or by the man’s fierce force and reckless 
lust, or by a price, acorns and arbute-berries or choice pears. 

One of the earliest civilizing influences was the institution of the 
family and the home. 


Then after they got themselves huts and skins and fire, and woman yoked 
with man retired to a single (home and the laws of marriage) were learnt, and 
they saw children sprung from them, then first the race of man began to soften." 


* Benn, A. W. The Greek Philosophers, London (1882). U1, 98-#. 
* Translation by Cyril Bailey, Oxford (1910). p. 218. 
nec commune bonum poterant spectare neque ullis 
moribus inter se scibant nec legibus uti. 
quod cuique obtulerat praedae fortuna, ferebat 
sponte sua sibi quisque valere et vivere doctus. 
et Venus in silvis iungebat corpora amantum; 
conciliabat enim vel mutua quamque cupido 
vel violenta viri vis atque impensa libido 
vel pretium, glandes atque arbita vel pira lecta. 
De Rerum Natura, Book V, 958-965. ed. Munro, 3rd ed., Cambridge (1873). p. 
233. 
“ Translation cited, p. 219. 
Inde casas postquam ac pellis ignemque pararunt, 
et mulier coniuncta viro concessit in unum 
> . - . 
cognita sunt, prolemque ex se videre creatam, 
tum genus humanum primum mollescere coepit. 
Book V, 1011-1014. Ed. cit. p. 235. 
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Evolution, however, does not necessarily imply amelioration 
or progress, unless measured by some scale of moral and 
spiritual values. Such values were foreign to the thought of 
Lucretius. The establishment of the family, for instance, did 
not signify to him the discovery of the sanctity or chivalry of 
conjugal love. The family he regarded as a purely utilitarian 
institution; and as for love, Lucretius advised against allowing 
any emotional disturbance or inconvenient personal devotion 
to accompany its physical satisfactions.“ ‘‘Lucréce,” says 
Guyau, “de méme que Rousseau, montre quelque faible pour 
les hommes des premiérs temps. I] admire leurs jouissances 
faciles,—vives quoique grossiéres. I! a des rancunes contre 
notre civilisation.”“* Lucretius did not strengthen the moral 
and spiritual perceptions of mankind. In conduct and political 
ethics, as elsewhere, his influence has been on the side of 
scepticism, materialism and pessimism. 

Down to the Renaissance, however, the conception of 
primitive man which Seneca made a part of European political 
thought was even more important historically than that of 
Lucretius. Seneca lived in an eclectic age, and combined the 
two contrary ideas of the Golden Age and of primitive simplicity 
and imperfect development.“ In the earliest age, he said, men 
were happy and uncorrupted. But as they were ignorant, their’ 
happiness was due merely to innocence and natural goodness, 
not to virtue, which is only achieved by effort and discipline. 
Neither could they be called wise. In their perfect innocence, 
they had no need of institutions; no government guarded private 
property, for they had all things in common. They followed 
without dissension the counsel of the best and wisest men. 
But, as human nature deteriorated and developed—such is 
the paradox of the theory—institutions had to be devised 
and laws enacted to coerce mankind back to order and regularity 
though it is never possible to secure by these means the harmony 
which existed without force in the Golden Age.® 

We need not here trace the influence of Seneca’s inconsistent 
discussion on Roman, Patristic, Medieval and Renaissance 


© De Rerum Netura, Book TV, ll. 1058-1074. 

* Guyau, M.; La Morale d’Epicure, Sth ed., Paris (1910). p. 170. 

* “Ce stoicien nourri des idées épicuriennes,”’ Guyau says, calling attention 
to Seneca's indebtedness to Lucretius. Op. cit. p. 167. 

* Seneca, Epistolae, XIV, 2. Carlyle, op. cit. I, 23-ff. 
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, political thought. It reappears everywhere, as Carlyle has 
shewn in his History of Medieval Political Thought. ‘“‘We have 
here,”’ he says, 

“a statement of that theory of the state of nature, which was to exercise a 
great influence upon the whole character of political thought for nearly eighteen 
centuries. It is true that the conception of the state of nature in Seneca is not 
the same as in some other writers; but the importance of the theory for our 
inquiry lies not so much in the particular forms in which men held it, as in 
the fact that in all forms it assumed a distinction between primitive and con- 


ventional institutions which largely influenced the ideal and sometimes even 


the practical tendency of men’s thoughts.’ 


Ideas reappear in unexpected places and often in unusual 
guises. The confused conception of the Golden Age which in 
political thought is derived from Seneca, is, I believe, the 
explanation of some passages in the satirical continuation of the 
Romance of the Rose by Jean de Meung. This learned and 
witty bourgeois poet treated with cynical contempt the ideals 
of courtly love, as well as most of the other social and political 
institutions and modes of life of the Middle Ages; and the 
misery and injustice and hypocrisy of his time he attributed to 
the fall of man from the state of nature.*’ In his revolt he 
dreamed again the dream of the Golden Age, of its freedom 
from coercive government, of its facile life, its communism 
without work or responsibility, but especially of its free love and 
absence of family ties.** This “‘naturalist’’ did not think of 
Nature as the Stoics had done, as the revelation of Universal 
Reason, but as the deification of the physical and instinctive 
life,** in the way of which stand our conventional institutions 
and conventional morality. The Old Lady put the matter 
bluntly in the following speech to the Lover, a speech which 
serves as a chorus to her satirical narratives; she is speaking of 


wives: 


“ Carlyle, op. cit. I, 23-24. 

*? Although these ideas are expressed by characters in the story, they 
are generally imputed to the author, as by Gustave Lanson, Un Naturaliste 
du XIITTe Siécle, in Revue Bleue, July 14, 1894, pp. 35-41. 

*8 Le Roman de la Rose, ed. Marteau, Pierre. Orléans (1878). Ul, 276-1 
ll. 8671-8772; pp. 354-ff., ll. 9927-10008. 

** Knowlton, E. C., The Goddess Nature in Early Periods, Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, vol. XTX (1920). 
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“D’autre part, el sunt franches nées; 
Loi les a condicionnées, 

Qui les oste de lor franchises 

Oud Nature les avait mises: 

Car Nature n’est pas si sote 
Qu’ele féist nestre Marote 

Tant solement por Robichon, 

Se l’entendement i fichon, 

Ne Robichon por Mariete, 

Ne por Agnés, ne por Perrete: 

\ins nous a fait, biau filz, n’en doutes, 
‘Toutes por tous et tous por toutes, 
Chascune por chascun commune, 
Et chascun commun por chascune, 
Si que quant eus sunt affiées, 

Par loi prises et mariées, 

Por oster dissolucions, 

Et contens, et occisions, 

Et por aidier les norretures 

Dont il ont ensemble les cures, 

Si s’efforcent en toutes guises 

De retorner a lor franchises 

Les dames et les damoiseles, 


Quiex qu’el soient, ledes ou beles 


What makes this appeal to Nature on behalf of free love 
particularly significant is that, in the passages referred to above, 
Jean de Meung associates the family with all the political), 
institutions and arts of civilization as interfering with primitive 
and free life according to Nature in the Golden Age. Our 
human institutions have therefore merely the sanction of 
custom; and they violate Nature—not the Nature of the 
Stoics, but a degraded Nature, personifying the irrational ele- 
ments of life. The Golden Age, which to the Stoics had been 
an ideal of order and reason, became with Jean de Meung the 
dream of ease and unlimited freedom and indulgence. 

Where did Jean find this revolutionary thought? One 
might answer that he found it along with his other rebellious 
ideas in his own cynical nature. They are indeed expressed 
with a vigor and sincerity which give them an original sound. 
But Jean in each case refers to ancient and learned authorities— 
no doubt feeling that such ideas needed the patronage of 
authority: 


Le Roman de la Rose, ed. cit. LT, 270. ll. 14477-14500 
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“Si cum la letre le tesmoigne, 

Par qui nous savons la besoigne, 

Furent amors loiaus et fines, 

Sans covoitise et sans rapines.’”™ 
and in another passage he says: 

“De 1a vint li commencemens 

As rois, as princes terriens, 

Selonc l’escript as anciens; 

Car par l’escript que nous avons, 

Les fais des anciens savons; 

Si les en devons mercier, 

Et loer et regracier.’™ 
Langlois, in his study of the sources of The Romance of the 
Rose, was unable to identify these “‘ancient writers.’’ Ovid, 
as he pointed out, does not allude to the origin of government 
in his description of the changes from the Golden Age to our 
own. Lucretius was not read in the Middle Ages, and therefore 
the parallelism with the fifth book of De Rerum Natura explains 
nothing.” Langlois therefore makes the rather vague suggestion 
that “‘sa théorie sur l’origine des pouvoirs publics était sans 
doute une opinion courante dans les écoles de son temps, et 
qu’on attribuait aux anciens,” and quotes a passage from 
Isodore of Seville on the first election of princes and kings.™ 
But the early election of rulers, the idea of the social contract, 
was only a part of the legal tradition which provides a much 
broader and completer parallel than Langlois thought, to the 
ideas of Jean, and, as we have seen, it was actually derived from 
antiquity. Following Seneca, Patristic writers on law had 
represented the jus gentium as conflicting with, and in some 
measure supplanting, the jus naturale. Thus the institution of 
private property was quite generally regarded in the Middle 
Ages as the product of the civil law; the earliest age, the state 
of nature, was supposed to have been communistic.™ It is 


‘§ Roman, ed. cit. II, 278. ll. 8673-6. 

® Roman, ed. cit. II, 358. ll. 9974-9980. 

88 Scholars disagree, however, on the question of the accessibility of Lucre- 
tius in the Middle Ages. See discussion and references in Sandys, J. E., History 
of Classical Scholarship, 2nd ed., Cambridge (1906). I, 631-3; and in Merrill's 
edition of Lucretius, New York (1907), Introduction, pp. 50-1. 

* Langlois, Ernest, Origines et Sources du Roman de la Rose, Paris (1891). 
pp. 125-7. 


*% Carlyle, op. cit., I, pp. 142-3, and LI, chap. ii-v. 
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highly significant for our purposes, therefore, that in one of 
the glosses of Irnerius, the Italian jurist of the twelfth century, 
marriage is cited as an illustration of how the civil law has 
modified the state of nature.** Paradoxical as it may seem, the/| 
licentious verses of Jean were in substance the old tradition of | 
political thought derived from the Church Fathers and Seneca, ' 
but given a new turn and significance by the sceptical, cynical 
and somewhat gross temperament of the medieval satirist, 
Jean’s naturalistic theories were disseminated by the wide 

circulation of The Romance of the Rose, not only in the Middle 
Ages, but even into the Renaissance. French poets imitated 
his protest against the conventions of the political order of his 
day as well as his denunciation of the bonds of marriage.*’ 
Chaucer, in the true English manner, stopped short of the 
violent revolt of his “emancipated” Continental predecessor. 
“The English poet,” says one student of him, “was philosopher 
and economist enough to recognize and to insist on the institu- 
tion of marriage as the great steadier of society. He is not at 
one with the French poet when Jean makes serious attacks on 
marriage and paints in glowing colors a world of unrestraint 
and free love.’** But there is perhaps a recollection of Jean in 
the impatient reflections of’the lover on St. Valentine’s day in 
Lydgate’s Flower of Courtesy: 

“The sely wrenne, the titmose also, 

The litel redbrest, have free eleccioun 

To flyen y-feré and to gider go 

Where-as hem liste, abouten enviroun, 

As they of kynde have inclinacioun, 

And as Nature, emperesse and gyde, 

Of every thing, liste to provyde; 

But man aloon, alas! the harde stounde! 

Ful cruelly, by kyndes ordinaunce, 

Constrayned is, and by statut bounde, 


% Ibid., II, 34, n. 2. 

57 Wood, Mary Morton, The Spirit of Protest in Old French Literature, 
New York (1917). See especially the poems on free love as the state of Nature, 
pp. 161-ff. Dr. Wood, who ignored the development of political theory outside 
of poetry, mistakenly refers the political ideas of Jean de Meung to Ovid's 
account of the Four Ages. See pp. 15, 42, 52. 

8 Fansler, Dan S., Chaucer and the Roman de la Rose, N. Y. (1914). p. 227. 

5 Skeat, W. W., Chaucerian and Other Pieces. Oxford (1897). pp. 267-8. 
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\nd debarred from alle such plesaunce. 
What meneth this? What is this purveyaunce 


Of god above, agayn al right of kynde, 
Withoute cause, so narowe man to bynde?’”® 


It is more difficult to trace any direct influence of Jean 
de Meung in the Renaissance. Such successors as Rabelais*? 
and Montaigne owed more to classical writers and to the 
paganism which permeated the revival of learning. The spirit 
Of the age fostered audacious action and thought, and the 
“libertine”? worship of Nature was soon so widely spread as to 
become a commonplace. The pert and uncontrollable young 
Euphues in Lyly’s novel thus replies to the admonitions of the 
sage old Neapolitan, that he is following the best philosophers, 
Cicero and Aristotle, and taking Nature as his only guide;® 
the inconsequential reasoning and inaccurate scholarship are in 
character, and may possibly represent the platitudinous 
generalizations which must have passed current as philosophy 
in wide circles. And in the chorus to the first Act of Aminta, 
Tasso laments the passing of the Age of Gold, not because 
the earth then provided sustenance without the labor of man, 
e burdens 


~ 


or because life was free from the misery of war or tl 
of traffic, ° 

Ma sol perché quel vano 

Nome senza soggetto, 

Quell’ iddlo d’errori, idol d’ingann 
Quel che dal volgo insano 

Onor poscia fu detto, 

Che di nostra natura ’| feo tiranne 
Non mischiava il suo affanno 

Fra le liete dolcezze 

Dell’ amoroso gregge 

Né fu sua dura legge 

Nota a quell’ alme in libertate avvezze 
Ma legge aurea e felice, 

( 


" 


he Natura scolpi ‘S’ei pia e, ei lice 


Giordano Bruno, also refers to “‘quella legge naturale, per la 
quale é licito a ciascun maschio di aver tante mogli, quante ne 


aw of Nature and Law of Nations 


8° Rabelais ridiculed the conceptions of 
in Book I, chap. x 

" Lyly, Works, ed. Bond. I, 191-2. 

® Tasso, Opere. Pisa (1821). Ul, 37. Cf. with Donne’s passage on the 


‘golden laws of nature,”’ quoted above 
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pud nutrire et impregnare.’”® The Libertines of the Renais- 
sance appropriated Nature as their goddess and the Golden 
Age as their ideal, identifying with both conceptions exactly 
the freedom and individualism which,the Stoica had sought 
to combat by their means. Like Euphues, they mis-read 
their Cicero and Aristotle; hence the apparently parodoxical 
remark of Du Vair;“ that we must choose between the two 
irreconcilable philosophies of Nature and Stoicism. But this 
sceptical philosophy of Nature resulted in the Renaissance 
from the confluence of many currents of thought, medieval and 
classical, and in its more popular form was vague and un- 
formulated, highly important though it be for an understanding 
of the temper of the age. Unless accompanied by other specific 
ideas and doctrines, it can hardly be traced from one writer to 
another. 

As in his scepticism, so also in his naturalistic conception 
of the Golden Age, Donne’s thought resembled the current 
“libertine” ideas of the Renaissance. He repeatedly refers to 
the free love of the Golden Age: 

“How happy were our Syres in ancient times, 

Who held plurality of loves no crime.” 
Like other poets of the libertine tradition of the Golden Age, 
Donne worshipped in Nature the Aphrodite Pandemos, and 
appealed to other Natural Laws for justification of the liberties 
forbidden by the orthodox principle of the Law of Nature. 

All the elements, then of Donne’s Pyrrhonism were current 
before him; we have discussed already the similarities and 
differences between his ideas and the sceptical attack on the 
legal tradition of the Law of Nature. What was lacking there, 
namely a rival philosophy of Nature opposed to the Stoic and 
legal tradition, we have found in this degraded form of the 
legend of the Golden Age. Donne combined this Naturalism 
with Scepticism. But here he had a predecessor in Montaigne. 


Bruno, Giodano, Opere, ed. Wagner Leipzig (1830 II, 126. But 
3runo begins the third dialogue of the Spaccio with a criticism of the Golden 
Age of Tasso and other Italian poets. See ed. cit., II, 199-ff. He says, for 
example, ‘Ne l’eta dunque de loro per !’ozio gli uomini non erano pit virtuosi, 
che sin al presente le bestie son virtuose, e forse erano piu stupidi, che molte 
di queste.”” Bruno was a man of contradictions. Though certain passages 
display a “libertine” strain, many others show that he was imbued with a 
vigorous ethical feeling. 

“Du Vair, Les Ocucres Politique Morales, Geneva (1621). p. 899 
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Vv 

How Montaigne arrived at his philosophy blended of scepti- 
cism and naturalism, has been admirably set forth by M. Villey, 
to whose work all discussions of Montaigne must henceforth be 
indebted. Montaigne began as an adherent of Stoicism, 
which, with Platonism, had been interwoven with Christian 
thought and become a part of Renaissance idealism in both 
personal and political ethics. But Stoicism was not long to his 
taste. His nature was too supple for its restraints, and too 
easy and tolerant to submit long to its discipline or to feel long 
the attractiveness of its elevation. Montaigne had a generous 
sympathy with all human impulses; he abhorred life cut to a 
pattern. It is probable therefore that his development would 
have been what it was, though perhaps slower and less distinct, 
had he never gone through a definite intellectual crisis. But 
his apostacy from Stoicism was hastened when about 1575 
he became enthusiastic over Greek scepticism, as expounded 
in the Hypotyposes of Sextus Empiricus. Early in 1576 he had 
a medal struck in honor of Sextus, with his own image on 
the reverse side. Ten of the inscriptions in his library he took 
from the Hypotyposes; from the same source he makes more 
than a score of borrowings for his most philosophical essay, 
the Apology. The Sceptics he called “‘le plus sage parti des 
philosophes.”’® 

For a short period, Montaigne, under the influence of the 
philosophy of Sextus, regarded custom and tradition as his 
best guide. But such a philosophy is a worse tyranny than 
Stoicism, and contains in itself the acid of dissolution; Mon- 
taigne soon passed through it, to his third and mature phil- 
osophy of individualism based on “‘Nature.’”’ Nature then 
meant to him primarily his own nature, which he regarded as 
his own unique lawgiver. Therefore he studied himself more 
than any philosophy, his desires, his tastes, the needs of his 
own individuality, and his essays are the observations he made 
of his own physiology and psychology. Distrustful of all 
speculation in ethical idealism, thoroughly sceptical regarding 
conventions and traditions, he followed nature in everything, 


® Villey, Pierre, Les Sources et l’ Evolution des Essais de Montaigne. 2 vols. 


Paris (1908). 
® Villey, op. cit. I, 218. 
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and in case of doubt, “nature’’ meant to him his own nature. 
“T cheerefully and thankefully,” he says in the last pages of his 
last essay, “and with a good heart, accept what nature hath 
created for me; and am there with well pleased, and am proud 
of it . . . temperance is a moderatrix, and not an adversary 
of sensualities. Nature is a gentle guide: Yet not more gentle, 
then prudent and just.’*’ Nature is gentle! That is, the nature 
of Montaigne, a man devoid of aspirations and spiritual reaches, 
is gentle. “I study my selfe more than any other subject. It 
is my supernaturall Metaphisike, it is my naturall Philosophy 

Oh how soft, how gentle, and how sound a pillow is 
ignorance and incuriosity to rest a well composed head upon. 
I had rather understand my selfe well in my selfe, then in 
Cicero.’ 

The greatest and most influential sceptic of the Renaissance, 
Montaigne gave classic expression to all the libertine thought 
of his age, intellectualized it, and elevated it to the level of a 
serious philosophy which educated men could not ignore. It 
would indeed be strange if Donne, who beyond most English- 
men of his time was eager for new ideas, such as the science of 
Galileo and Kepler, should not in his youth have read a work 
so congenial to his tastes and so well known as the Essays.® 
A reference to Montaigne in a letter dated by Gosse about 
1603 or 1604 seems to imply that Donne had read him some 
time before.”° But the youth of Donne is veiled in obscurity, 
and only a very few facts are known regarding his very extensive 
early reading.’ We can at best make certain inferences. A 
University man, an avid student of the Humanities as well as 
Law, probably knew the treatises of Cicero De Re Publica and 


*’ Trans. Florio, Tudor Translations. London (1893). III, 391. 
Florio, ed. cit. III, 338-9. 
°° Already in 1595 a translation of the Essays was licensed for publication, 
and Ilorio’s was licensed in 1600. The real popularity of Montaigne is indicated 
by early imitations, by Bacon in 1597 and by Cornwallis in 1600. The latter 
knew Montaigne only through manuscript translations which evidently circu- 
lated widely before the publication of Florio’s translation in 1603. Lee, Sidney, 
The French Renaissance in England, N. Y. (1910). pp. 165-ff. John Donne 
could of course read the original. 
70“ | | . Michel Montaigne says he hath seen (as I remember) 400 
volumes of Italian letters.” Gosse, Life and Letters of John Donne. I, 122. 
7 Grierson, op. cit. II, 1-6. 
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De Legibus; as his interest lay more in controversial studies 
than in poetry and belles-lettres, it is unlikely that Donne read 
so thoroughly as to be acquainted with The Romance of the 
Rose, and he may not have read Lucretius; possibly he had 
read Tasso’s Aminta, inasmuch as he knew Dante, Aretino and 
Ariosto. But none of these possible sources of Donne’s “Liber- 
tinism’”’ offer so complete a parallel to Donne’s thought as 
Montaigne, nor did any of them lie more directly in his path. 
Such conjectures, however, are slender evidence, and Donne’s 
discipleship to Montaigne must remain a probability only, 
each reader forming his own opinion. As to the similarity of 
their ideas, although it has never been pointed out, there can 
be no question. 

In the first place, Montaigne’s study of Sextus had com- 
pletely emancipated him from rational idealism, from belief 
in any universal moral truth ascertainable by reason. His 
scepticism is definitely expounded in his early essay on Custom, 
where he says, for example, that 


“the lawes of conscience, which we say to proceed from nature, rise and proceed 
of custome: every man holding in special regard,,and inward veneration the 
opinions approved, and customes received about him, cannot without remorse 
leave them, nor without applause applie himselfe unto them.”’ 


In his A pologie of Raymond Sebond, he submits all methods and 
means of knowledge to a systematic criticism based on principles 
drawn from the Hypotyposes; his remarks on the theory of the 
Law of Nature are especially scathing: 

“What goodness is that,’’ he asks, “which but yesterday I saw in credit 
and esteeme, and tomorrow, to have lost all reputation, and that the crossing 
of a River, is made a crime? What truth is that, which these Mountaines 
bound, and is a lie in the World beyond them? But they are pleasant, when 
to allow the Laws some certainetie, they say, that there be some firme, per- 
petuall and immoveable, which they call naturall, and by the condition of their 
proper essence, are imprinted in mankind: of which some make three in number, 
some foure, some more, some lesse: an evident token, that it is a marke as 
doubtfull as the rest.’’” 


A few pages further on he presents the Sceptical explanation 
of the supposedly sacred laws of society, with a pertinent 
illustration: 


® Florio, ed. cit. I, 112. 
Florio, ed. cit. LU, 303. 
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‘Lawes take their authoritie from possession and custome: It is dangerous 
to reduce them to their beginning: In rowling on, they swell, and grow greater 
and greater, as doe our rivers: follow them upward, unto their source, and 
you shall find them but a bubble of water, scarce to be discerned, which in 
gliding on swelleth so proud, and gathers so much strength. Behold the ancient 
considerations, which have given the first motion to this famous torrent, so full 
of dignitie, of honour and reverence, you shall find them so light and weake, that 
these men which will weigh all, and complaine of reason, and who receive 
nothing upon trust and authoritie, it is no wonder if their judgements are 
often far-distant from common judgement. Men that take Natures first image 
for a patterne, it is no marvaile, if in most of their opinions, they misse the 
common-beaten path. As for example; few amongst them would have approved 
the forced conditions of our marriages and most of them would have had women 


in community, and without any private respect.’ 


But as a substitute for the Law of Nature, Montaigne, 
like Donne, developed another philosophy of Nature. “TI have 
taken for my regard this ancient precept, very rawly and’ 
simply: That ‘We cannot erre in following Nature’: and that 
the soveraigne document is, for a man to conforme himselfe 
to her.’’> He was in accord with the libertine tradition, and 
with John Donne, too, in finding this simple and uncorrupted 
Nature in the Golden Age, or in what he regarded as a survival 
of that blissful period, the savage state. The laws of civilization 
are too numerous and artificial. “I believe it were better to 
have none at all, then so infinite a number as we have. Nature 
gives them ever more happy, then those we give our selves. 
Witnesse the image of the golden age that poets faine; and the 
state wherein we see divers nations to live, which have no 
other.”’”* His famous essay on Cannibals is an apotheosis of 
primitive life, at the expense of civilization. 

“Those nations seeme therefore so barbarous to me,” he says, “because 
they have received very little fashion from humane wit, and are yet neere their 
originall naturalitie. The lawes of nature doe yet command them, which 

% Florio, ed. cit. LI, 307. With this passage compare especially the 
following lines from Donne’s Elegy X VJIJ: 

“Our liberty’s revers’d, oyr Charter’s gone, 
And we’re made servantg*to opinion, 
A monster in no certain shape attir’d, 
And whose originall is much desir’d, 
Formlesse at first, but goeing on it fashions, 
And doth prescribe manners and laws to nations. 
Here love receiv’d immedicable harms . : 
*® Florio, ed. cit. III, 322. 
” Florio, ed. cit. LIT, 329. 
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ire but little bastardized by ours, and that with such puritie, as | am some 
times grieved the knowledge of it came no sooner to light, at what time there 
were men, that better than we could have judged of it. [I am sorie, Lycurgus 
and Plato had it not: for me seemeth that what in those nations we see by 
experience, doth not only exceed all the pictures wherewith licentious Poesie 
hath proudly imbellished the golden age, and all her quaint inventions to 
faine a happy condition of man, but also the conception and desire of Phil 
osophy. They could not imagine a genuitie so pure and simple, as we see it 
by experience; nor ever beleeve our societie might be maintained with so little 
art and humane combination. It is a nation, would I answer Plato, that hath 
no kinde of traffike, no knowledge of Letters, no intelligence of numbers, no 
name of magistrate, nor of politike superioritie; no use of service, of riches or 
of povertie; no contracts, no successions, no partitions, no occupations but 
idle; no respect of kindred, but common, no apparell but naturall, no manuring 
of lands, no use of wine, corne, or mettel. The very words that import lying, 
falshood, treason, dissimulations, covetousness, envie, detraction, and pardon, 
ere never heard of amongst them. How dissonant would hee finde his imagi 
narie commonwealth from this perfection!’’”’ 
Montaigne does not fail to give warm praise, too, to primitive 
matrimonial arrangements. 

“Their men have many wives, and by how much more they are reputed 
valiant, so much the greater is their number. The manner and beautie of their 
narriages is wondrous strange and remarkable: For, the same jealousie our 
wives have to keepe us from the love and affection of other women, the same 
have theirs to procure it. Being more carefull for their husbands honour and 
content, than of any thing else: They endevour and apply all their industrie, 
to have as many rivals as possibly, they can, forasmuch as it is a testimonie of 
their husbands vertue. Our women would count it a wonder, but it is not so: 
It is a vertue properly Matrimoniall.’’’® 


The Nature which guided Montaigne, we suspect, was exces- 
sively gentle. And there may be disadvantages in understand- 
ing oneself in oneself rather than in Cicero! 

Thus Montaigne had, before Donne, brought together the 
two philosophies, Scepticism and Naturalism, which character- 
ized the “Libertine” tradition. To this tradition or school, 
John Donne for a time belonged, and Montaigne seems to me 
most likely to have been his master. Perhaps he never was a 
perfect disciple. His “queasy pain of being beloved and loving”’ 
was a sign of a restlessness, a dissatisfaction, which would of 

, ed. cit. I, 222. Shakespeare borrows this Rousseauistic passage, 
but, significantly, only for the purposes of comedy; Gonzalo plays with the 


idea a moment and then flings it aside as “merry fooling.” Tempest, U, i. 


§ Florio, ed. cit. III, 329. 
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itself have led him beyond the boundaries of the world of 
Montaigne; he had deep needs that Montaigne could never have 
understood; his intellectual and spiritual life began at the place 
where Montaigne’s ended. But whatever his later development, 
it is clear that the ideas which fascinated the youthful Donne 
are identical with the thought of Montaigne’s maturity. 
VI 
Montaigne became the “‘livre de chevet”’ of the “libertines” 
in France as well as in England. From him, and from his 
disciple Charron, they drew a light and superficial philosophy, 
sufficient to give the spice of a cynical sophistication to their 
pleasures and poetry. Like their great master, they questioned 
all moral idealism and would follow only “gentle” Nature. 
The foremost of them, Théophile, imitated perfectly both the 
temper and ideas of Montaigne: 
“J’approuve qu’un chacun suive en tout la nature; 
Son empire est plaisant et sa loi n’est pas dure . 
Je pense que chacun auroit assez d’esprit 
Suivant le libre train que nature prescrit . 


Ne t’oppose jamais aux droits de la nature.’’’® 


Garasse was therefore correct in his formulation of the ideas 
of the beaux-esprits: 


7 


“TI n'y a point d’autre divinité ny puissance souveraine au monde que 


NATURE, laquelle il faut contenter en toutes choses, sans rien refuser 
1 hostre corps ou a nos sens de ce qu’ils desirent de nous en |’exercice de leurs 
puissances et facultez naturelles.” 


Ideas usually lose some of their definiteness in crossing the 
channel into England, and libertine Naturalism is not so easily 
disengaged for purposes of historical treatment from the 
English poetry of the seventeenth century. Nevertheless it 
was there, and gave, as in France, the air of philosophical 
sagacity to the sophistication and scepticism which the gay 
and licentious courts of the Stuarts especially affected. The 
verse of Théophile was not unknown in England, where he 


79 Théophile, Oeuvres Complétes, ed. Alleaume. Paris (1866). Notice, 
Ixvi. 

80 Théophile, ed. cit. Notice, xl. A sufficient number of piéces justificatives 
can be found in the verse of the esprits libres published by Frédéric Lachévre, 
in Le Procés du Poéte Théophile de Viau, Paris (1909). IL, 305-419. 
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spent his two years of exile.*' Aud Montaigne was of course as 
popular there as in France. ‘The immense prestige of Donne 
up to the Restoration familiarized poets with his audacious 
verse, some of which they directly imitated.” 

A few quotations will illustrate how scepticism in ethics 
combined with Naturalistic conceptions of love, was a quite 
definite tradition in certain circles of seventeenth century 
England. In Daniel’s Ulysses and the Siren (1605), the Siren 
replies to the argument of Ulysses, that “pleasure leaves a 
touch at last to show that it was ill”: 


“That doth opinion only cause 
That’s out of custom bred, 

Which makes us many other laws 
Than ever Nature did.” 


Milton’s Comus shows no great skill in sceptical dialectics, but 
he shares the Naturalistic hedonism of some of Milton’s con- 
temporaries. ‘“‘Impostor,” cries the Lady in reply to him, 


“do not charge most innocent Nature 
\s if she would her children should be riotot 


With her abundance.” 


In Carew’s masque Coelum Britannicum, produced in the same 
year as Milton’s (1634), the current naturalistic ideas are put 
more bluntly. Pleasure, threatened with being driven out of 
the world, pleads on her own behalf: 


“T am the goal, 
The journey’s end, to which the sweating world 
And wearied Nature travels. For this, the best 
And wisest sect of all philosophers 
Made me the seat of supreme happiness; 
And though some, more austere, upon my ruins 
Did, to the prejudice of Nature, raise 
Some petty low-built virtues, ‘twas because 
They wanted wings to reach my soaring pitch.’’* 


81 Cotton imitated him. See Sembower, C. J., Life and Poetry of Charles 
Cotton, N. Y. (1911). pp. 88-94. 

® For instance, Francis Beaumont’s The Indifferent and Love's Freedome; 
Goe catch a star, in Wits Recreations (1640); and Carew’s Rapture. 

83 Carew, Poems. Muses’ Library. p. 219. Carew also wrote two poems 
(pp. 160, 163) against the naturalistic code of morals. Whether sincere or not, 


the poems serve as proof of the currency of such ideas. 
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An equally outspoken defense of naturalism is found in Thomas 
Randolph’s Upon Love fondly refus’d for Conscience sake.™ 
In the drama, John Ford is distinguished for his sympathy 
with libertine ethics, which he combined with a sentimental 
and attenuated Platonism.” And in Dryden’s Sigismonda and 
Guiscardo the heroine defends her conduct by distinguishing 
between man-made laws and the primitive laws of nature. 
In brief, in England as in France, the sequence of Naturalism 
from the Renaissance into the Eighteenth Century is un- 
broken.™ 

In the light of this libertine tradition which existed before 
and after Donne, we can appreciate something of what went on 
in the mind of the young student of law who, as Courthope said, 
was a sceptic in religion and a revolutionist in love. The origi- 
nality of his singularly modern ideas is only apparent; they were 
in fact the current thought of a definite Renaissance school of 
Scepticism and Naturalism. We have traced briefly the origins 
and development of this school, and suggested how large a part 
it played in making the tone and temper of the Renaissance 
and seventeenth century. With this school the learned Donne 
in some way came in contact, very likely in Montaigne as well 
as elsewhere. With these “‘libertine’”’ ideas he played, at times 

* Randolph, Poems. Ed. J. J. Parry, New Haven (1917). P. 185. 

% Sherman, S. P., Ford’s ’Tis Pity and the Broken Heart, Boston (1915) 
Introduction. Cf. Lee, Vernon, The Italy of the Elizabethan Dramatists, in 
Euphorion, London (1899). Professor Sherman points out the analogy between 
Ford’s 'Tis Pity and Canace é¢ Macarco, a tragedy of incest by Sperone Speroni, 
and thinks the Italian play may have been Ford’s source. His summary of 
Speroni’s defence of his play is worth quoting here, as showing in conjunction 
all the traditions discussed in this paper: 

‘“‘Speroni reminds his hearers of two arguments urged by Dejopeja, wife 
of Eolo. The children did not deserve death, she maintained, first, because 
they had merely done per forsa what the gods do per volonid in heaven; second, 
because they had done that in the [ron Age which was permitted in the innocent 
Age of Gold. This position is supported by a multitude of references to the 
poets. Then glancing at the customs of the ancient Persians and Egyptians, 
Speroni comes to a point of distinct coincidence with Ford, namely, that the 
union of brother and sister is forbidden, not by nature but by the laws, and 
” Iniroduction, \i-lii. 

% See Perrens, F. T., Les Libertins en France au XVIIeme Siécle, Paris 
(1899). Conclusion, especially on Voltaire and Diderot, p. 493. Compare 
Berkeley’s characterization of the libertines in Alciphron, Works, ed. Fraser. 
Vol. I, p. 105. 


not even by all laws. 
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gayly and lightly, at times more seriously and cynically. From 
them he was converted, biographers seem to agree, chiefly by 
his marriage; but his own nature must have been too deep, too 
susceptible to idealism, to have long remained a worshipper of 
the earthly Aphrodite. Yet his youthful scepticism profoundly 
influenced him. The saint was a different saint for having 
passed through his youtuiul period of hard living and hard 
thinking. He must have acquired some of Pascal’s sense of 
“les grandeurs et miséres de l’homme.”’ And as Pascal appre- 
priated the scepticism and cynicism of the French libertine 
movement and turned them to the uses of a profound and 
noble religious feeling, one asks if this saintly divine, too, 
had learned in his early years of doubt and groping some of his 
passionate awareness of his miserableness and his need of 
divine support. If our historical study has made Donne more 
clearly a man of his own time, a typical Rennaissance sceptic, 
yet the study of his whole life should possess an intrinsic value, 
also, in giving us an insight into some of the workings of human 
nature, and a measure of the adequacy of the naturalistic 
philosophy which is widely current even in our own day. 
Louis I. BREDVOLD 


University of Michigan. 








A PROBABLE SOURCE OF GRILLPARZER’S 
SAPPHO 


Grillparzer very obligingly names for us, in his autobiog- 
raphy,’ the two stories which served him as the source of his 
Ahnfrau, and relates how the stories fused themselves into one 
to suit his dramatic needs. In the case of Sappho he has not 
given us this information. He does, however, very emphatically 
deny that Madame de Staél’s Corinne served him in the creation 
of his drama.? Notwithstanding this very emphatic denial of 
any influence upon him by Corinne some critics are inclined 
to discount, more or less completely, the poet’s statement, and 
to regard the novel of Madame de Sta€l as the source of 
his drama Sappho.* 

In the third of a series of articles entitled Franz Grillparzer. 
Kritik und Untersuchung by Richard Maria Werney* the claim 
is put forth that not Madame de Staél’s Corinne, but her drama 
Sapho, is to be regarded as the source of Grillparzer’s drama. 
Later still Julius Schwering presents arguments to prove that 
the source of Grillparzer’s drama is to be found in a drama 
of the same name by the practically unknown Franz von 
K leist.® 

The conviction that the essential source of Grillparzer’s 
drama is to be found in Madame de Staél’s Corinne and certain 


\ Sémmiliche Werke in zehn Banden, sweile Ausgabe. Stuttgart, 1874. 
> ey 

2 Aus dem persinlichen Verkehr mit Franz Grillparzer by Auguste von 
Littrow-Bischoff. Vienna 1873. Page 79. 

3So August Sauer: “Darin darf man sich auch durch Grillparzers ent- 
gegengesetzte Behauptung nicht irre machen lassen.” In Grillparsers Werke. 
Im Auftrage der Reichshaupt- und Residensstadt Wien herausgegeben von 
August Sauer. 1. Introduction CI. 

* Beilage sur Allgemeinen Zeitung Nr. 156, 1884. Werner says: “Ich 
kann mich dem Gedanken nicht verschliessen, dass Grillparzer wesentlich 
von Madame de Staél beeinflusst gewesen sei, und zwar nicht, wie Scherer 
meint (S. 233) von der ‘Corinne,’ sondern von . . . ‘Sapho.’ The reference 
to Scherer is to his Geschichte des geistigen Lebens in Deutschland und Oester- 
reich, “Auch die Corinna der Frau von Staél diirfte darauf von Einfluss gewesen 
sein.” 

* Franz Grillparsers hellenische Trauerspiele by Dr. Julius Schwering, 
Paderborn 1891, page 17ff. 
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of Wieland’s Hellenistic novels is put forth in much detail by 
August Sauer.® 

In this article I wish to present as the most probable source 
of Grillparzer’s drama an idyl or epic by Amalie von Imhoff, 
Die Schwestern von Lesbos, published in Schiller’s Musenal- 
manach for 1800 and as an independent work in 1801.’ After 
discussing the reasons for regarding the work by Frau Amalie 
von Helvig-Imhoff as the source of Grillparzer’s Sappho I 
shall take up briefly the elements in Corinne and in Wieland’s 
novels which seem to find an echo in Sappho. I shall ignore 
the arguments presented in favor of Madame de Staél’s Sa pho 
and Franz von Kleist’s Sappho, contenting myself with the 
brief statement that the resemblance between these dramas 
and that of Grillparzer is of so general a nature as to offer no 
reason to believe that either of them could in any way have 
influenced Grillparzer in his work. It is not probable that 
Grillparzer knew of the existence of a Sapho by Madame de 
Staél"* when he wrote his drama. Sauer is of a similar opinion 
with regard to the drama by Franz von Kleist. 

I have not been able to make myself acquainted with 
Franz von Kleist’s drama at first hand. I base my opinion in 
part on Schwering’s analysis of the play and the passages 
which he presents from the drama as indicative of the influence 
of Kleisi’s work upon Grillparzer, and in part upon the analysis 
and discussion by Sauer in his review of Schwering’s work.* 

Die Schwestern von Lesbos is not a treatment of the Sappho 
legend, though it is not impossible that the author had this 
legend in mind when she wrote one episode of her epic. In 
any case, there is a very definite reference to the Leucadian 
Rock. The scene is laid on the Island of Lesbos not far from 
Mytilene. We have the five principal characters which seem 
to be necessary to the treatment of the Sappho theme; the 

* Pages LXXXVIII-CX1UI of edition referred to in note 3 

7 It is republished in Vol. 135. 3 of the Deutsche National- Literatur. 
That Schiller as well as Goethe considered this poem as being above the average 
of dilettante productions is shown by the fact that the latter went over it 
repeatedly, correcting and revising it. See Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und 
Goethe, March 19 to August 21, 1799. 

‘® Though written in 1811 the work did not appear till 1821. 

®In the Amzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur, XTX, 
308ff (October 1893). 
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young man standing between two maidens, but carried away 
from his first love, which was the product of his imaginative 
idealization of an intellectually and spiritually superior elder 
maiden, by a sudden overwhelming passion for one younger, 
but less highly endowed. By birth this younger maiden is 
the sister of the elder one; by the law of the land she is her 
slave. As is the case in the Sapho of Madame de Staél and in 
Grillparzer’s drama the union of the younger maiden with the 
youth is sanctioned by the elder and unsuccessful rival. The 
poem of Amalie von Helvig-Imhoff, however, is an idyl; the 
final outcome is complete reconciliation, and the disappointed 
maiden gives herself as a priestess to the goddess Hestia. This 
fundamental difference between the two works, an idyl on the 
one hand, a tragedy on the other, carries with it the fundamental 
necessity of a difference in characterization for the main per- 
sonages; in the idyl the characters are calm, passive, leidend ; 
in the drama we find at first something of this calmness, but it 
must of necessity give way to passion if we are to havea tragedy, 
hence the characters of Phaon and Sappho become active, 
aggressive, handelnd. The striking feature of the situation, 
however, is that fundamentally the characters of both idyl and 
drama are so much alike, notwithstanding the fact that the 
two types of literature are so essentially different. 

The story contained in the epic runs as follows: Simaitha 
and Likoris are two sisters living on the Island of Lesbos not 
far from Mytilene. Simaitha, the elder sister, is betrothed to 
the youth Diokles, and the marriage is to take place on the 
morrow. The first canto opens with the two sisters on their way 
to the spring where they and other maidens are wont to fill 
their water jars. From their conversation we learn that 
Simaitha is honored by her friends for her nobility of char- 
acter, and loved by her younger sister for her generous spirit. 
She is preéminent among the maidens of the land. 

Stress is laid on the peculiar relations of the two sisters. 
A type of matriarchy prevails in the land, and under the law 
the elder sister inherits all the possessions of her mother, sons 
and younger sisters receiving nothing. Younger daughters 
are to be regarded and treated by the more fortunate elder 
sister as slaves. Simaitha, however, has disregarded the law, 
and has been to Likoris, since their mother’s death, sister, 
friend, and mother. 
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The sisters arrive at the spring, and the curious maidens 
question Simaitha about her lover, whom they have not seen. 
Only through the praise of Likoris have they been able to 
picture him: 

Der Sterblichen keiner ist schéner, 
Edler von Sitten wie er, und werter der Lieb’ als Diokles 


I. 192-3 


Rambling on, one of the talkative maidens says they would 
suppose that Likoris were the bride because of her praise of 
Diokles. Likoris breaks out into tears. Simaitha shows the 
sterner side of her nature and rebukes the offending maiden 
for her wanton words. 

All the maidens but Simaitha and her confidante, Thestiilis, 
return home. Thestiilis warns her friend that Likoris cherishes 
a deep passion for Diokles, and blames Simaitha for this state 
of affairs, since the latter has spoiled her sister by her tender 
affection, instead of keeping her in slavery in accordance with 
the prevailing custom. Simaitha’s breast is torn with con- 
flicting emotions, and she wishes to be alone: 


Doch geh’ jetzt J hestiilis, einsam 

Lass und schweigend die Brust, die bangbewegte, mich st 

Fremde Leiden bestiirmen sie heut’ und neue Gefahren 

Drohen der heiligen Ruh, es droht dem lieben Herzen 

Kalter, schmerzlicher Hass! I. 344-48 

Left alone Simaitha meditates upon what she has seen 

and heard, and gradually her accustomed calmness and peace 
of spirit return. Now she is joined at the well by Diokles, 
and we learn from their conversation that the youth cherishes 
Simaitha with reverence, as a divinely superior being, rather 
than with the passion of a lover. It is the latter emotion that 
the maiden would prefer, 

Denn die Géttin verehret der Mann, ihn fesselt das Weib n 

Il, 96 


Diokles is pensive and melancholy, but is able to give no 
satisfactory explanation for his feelings to Simaitha other than 
that the thought of their approaching union fills him with 
vague feelings of fear and a sense of strangeness to her. He 
is, very evidently, not clear in his own mind as to what disturbs 
him. Simaitha gradually betrays the trouble within her own 
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breast, but hides the cause. As they talk together harmony 
seems to be restored; they return together to Simaitha’s 
home. 

Filemos, the father of the maidens, is waiting for the 
evening meal. Likoris, according to the custom of the land, 
serves. The father rejoices at the thought of the coming 
marriage. Diokles reverts to his former melancholy, tells of 
his life at home, and of the grief which he and his aged mother 
will feel at their separation. In telling of his home life he 
mentions Mytilene and the high projecting cliff by the sea. 
This reference reminds Filemos of the death of a maiden whom 
he had seen hurl herself from the cliff* into the sea because 
her lover had jilted her in favor of the elder sister whose wealth 
he coveted. 

As her father’s story comes to an end Likoris breaks into 
sympathetic and self-commiserating tears. Diokles’ eyes 
are opened to her passion, and he feels with shame a wakening 
response to it in his own heart. 

Simaitha, too, has seen, and withdraws deeply agitated to 
her chamber. When Likoris enters the chamber later to 
perform her usual evening services as maid the elder sister 
feigns sleep. Likoris is overcome with grief at the thought of 
the morrow and the happiness denied her, and breaks out in a 
lament which betrays to her sister beyond question the love 
that she bears for Diokles. Likoris goes; Simaitha passes a 
sleepless night in agony of spirit. 

Diokles has not been able to find sleep, and with the dawn 
he betakes himself to the top of a high hill in an adjacent 
vineyard. He gives himself over to introspection and self- 
reproach because of his weakness. Now Likoris suddenly 
approaches; breathless from her rapid ascent of the hill she 
rests her head upon his shoulder. Both strive to hide their 
feelings. When Likoris has recovered her breath she requests 
Diokles to permit her to go to his mother to be as a daughter 
to her, since the mother is now to lose the tender care of her 
only child; unwittingly she reveals to him the full strength of 
her love for him. Diokles clasps her to his breast. Then, 
conscious of the wrong they do to Simaitha, they resolve to 
separate. 


* The author very evidently has the Leucadian cliff in mind. 
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Diokles now goes at once to Simaitha and suggests to her, 
sophistically but unsuccessfully trying to hide his true motives, 
that he take Likoris to his mother, where she may find a new 
home. He will take it upon himself to provide her with a 
dowry and a husband. Simaitha accepts this way of escape 
from the impending calamity. Her own marriage shall be 
celebrated first. 

The wedding procession approaches the temple, the burning 
torch of Hymen borne at its head by Likoris. As she enters 
the temple she faints and falls. The passion of Diokles bursts 
forth in full flame before all. Supporting the fainting maiden 
in his arm he strives to justify himself to Simaitha—he has 
been the unconscious victim of a passion beyond his control; 
only now has he realized its strength. Simaitha, divinely 
generous, pardons and unites the young couple. Then she 
throws her bridal wreath upon the altar fire, embraces the 
altar, and dedicates herself as priestess to the service of the 
goddess Hestia. 

With the story thus briefly outlined before us we may now 
consider more detailed resemblances between the idyl and the 
drama. 

Likoris is in almost every respect the exact prototype of 
Melitta, in age and character, and in her relations to the elder 
maiden and to the youth who loves her. The following brief 
descriptive phrases make clear her age and general appearance: 
das rosenwangige Migdlein I, 19; das liebliche Antlitz I, 205; 
die in reizender Unschuld zwischen dem Kinde noch schwankt 
und der zartentbliihenden Jungfrau II, 34-5; das hold auf- 
bliihende Madchen V, 37; die Liebliche VI, 30; der Unschuld 
rihrender Liebreiz; V, 34; die kaum entwachsen der Kindheit 
VI, 41. In the following phrases more stress is laid upon her 
character and retiring disposition: voll Unschuld I, 222; dein 
kindlich Herz I, 223; unerfahren und schiichtern I, 236; Likoris’ 
unbewahrtes Gemiit, das jedem Eindruck sich hingibt IV, 137-8. 

Grillparzer’s Melitta is before all else Das liebe Madchen 
mit dem stillen Sinn, 755. Compare further, for indications 
of her age and appearance: das heiter bliihnde Kind, 790; 
Es ist ein liebes Kind, 739; Die jungfrauliche Stille, 608; 

Wie sie da stand, fiir eine ihrer Nymphen, 
Der Jiingsten eine, hatte sie Diana—999-1000 
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Du siisses Wesen! 


ittest Recht, die Lehre galt auch dir! 344-5 


For the inner nature of Melitta it is not so easy to cite 
descriptive lines, for the simple reason that *Grillparzer has 
portrayed the soul of Melitta in accordance with the fundamen- 
tal law of dramatic art that the spontaneous Words and deeds 
of a character are the best exposition of the character. Melitta’s 
lines in act II, scene 4, and act V, scenes 5 and 6, give us a clear 
impression of her sweet and naive simplicity; lines 756-768, 
spoken by Sappho, are descriptive. Melitta weeps at the 
teasing words of her fellow slave Eucharis, lines 524-551, as 
does Likoris at the words of her companion Damo, I, 174-207; 
each suffers at seeing her hidden feelings dragged to light. 
Grillparzer presents Melitta to us as even more passive than 
her prototype, Likoris; she is the only one of the three principal 
characters in whom this quality could be completely retained. 
It is clear, I think, that Grillparzer wished to present in Melitta 
the same naive, girlish type, between childhood and budding 
womanhood, that we have found in Likoris. That he presented 
his character more perfectly is due to his greater poetic gifts. 

There is much similarity between the relations of Likoris 
to Simaitha in the idyl, and the relations of Melitta to Sappho 
in the drama. Likoris is the slave of Simaitha, by the law 
of the land; Melitta is the slave of Sappho, by purchase. 
Notwithstanding the relationship of mistress and slave there 
are, in both cases, strong ties of affection binding the elder 
and the younger women. Simaitha has been to her half- 
orphaned slave-sister friend, sister, and mother: 


Ja du erschienest als Mutter der Friihverwaisten, als Freundin! 

Liebe lehrte mich nur und Giite den heitern Gehorsam I, 70-71 
Compare further: I, 323-29; I, 342-44; VI, 17-20, 26-27. 
Sappho tells Phaon of her love for Melitta in similar terms of 
endearment: 

Die Liebste mir von meinen Dienerinnen, 


Von meinen Kindern mécht’ ich sagen, denn 
Ich habe stets als Kinder sie geliebt 


Nicht vor der Zeit dem Aug der Lehrerin, 
Der Mutter zarter Sorgfalt zu entziehen. 740-47 
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Von all den Madchen, 
Die je ein spielend Gliick mir zugefihrt, 
War keine teurer mir als sie, Melitta, 752-54 
Compare further Sappho’s words in lines 361-63 and 1070-75. 
That she is not indulging in mere rhetoric to impress Phaon 
is borne out by Melitta’s words to Sappho, 


Was besiiss’ ich de nn, 


Das ich nicht Dir. nicht deiner Milde dankte? 1068-69 


and again, lines 1180-86, 1767-74, 1776-81, 1788-92. As Grill- 
parzer has intensified the passivity of nature in Melitta as 
compared with that of Likoris, so he has intensified the love 
of the slave girl for the elder woman. Both authors, however, 
attribute to each of the contrasted women a love which is 
able finally to express itself in complete self-renunciation. 
A consideration of the resemblances in the relations of 
Melitta and Phaon as compared with those of Likoris and Diok- 
les can best be taken up after some consideration of the simi- 
larities between Phaon and Diokles. Here we are confronted 
at once with a resemblance and a contrast. To Grillparzer the 
Sappho theme had at once presented itself as a tragedy. Re- 
calling his conversation with’ Dr. Joel he tells us in his auto- 
biography:® “Ich versetzte augenblicklich, das gibe allenfalls 
auch ein Trauerspiel.’’ Now the passivity of character that 
marks the three main personages of Die Schwestern von Lesbos 
was not suited to dramatic purposes. This passivity was 
maintained and enhanced in the case of Melitta, to be sure. 
In the case of Phaon and Sappho it is maintained in the opening 
scenes, to give way later to very violent and aggressive passion." 
Without this change a tragedy would have been impossible. 
The mood of Diokles when he first comes before us is 

fairly well indicated in the following lines: 

\ber als ihm, der sinnend, im wachen Traume, die Blick: 

Starr zur Erde gesenkt und, unbekiimmert des Pfades, 

Unbewusst ihm gefolgt, die sanfte Stimme Simaithas 

rénte, die hohe Gestalt entstieg den Schatten der Dimmrung, 


Hob er das lockige Haupt mit Staunen, und hemmte den Fusstritt, 
IT, 71-5 


* Page 85 of volume and edition referred to in note 1. 
© We find again this sudden wakening from passivity to activity in Nauk- 
leros and Hero. 
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Compare further, II, 117-23. ‘In a waking dream’ would 
certainly be true words to characterize the Phaon of Sappho, 


> 


act I, scene 3: 


i 


Weiss ich doch kaum was ich beginne, was ich sage. 132 


Kann ich mich selbst in all dem Gliick nicht finden. 138 


Und kaum vermag ich’s mich zu iiberzeugen, 
Dass alles fest steht und nur ich es bin, 


Der auf des Gliickes Wogen taumelnd wird getragen. 141-3 


Das weisst du, Hohe, besser ja als ich, 
Der ich, kaum halb erwacht, noch sinnend forsche, 
Wie viel davon geschehn, wie viel ich nur getriumt. 246-8 


Further characterization of Phaon’s mood at this time is given 

lines 315-18 and 1733-36. 

The essential difference in the development of the two 
characters is that Diokles does not begin to come to himself 
till the episode in the poem, III, 134-193, and even then he re- 
mains essentially passive, ready to renounce. Phaon is shocked 
into wakefulness and aggressive activity by the sight of the 
dagger with which Sappho threatens Melitta. 

In less fundamental matters also there is much resemblance 
between Diokles and Phaon: Diokles is bliihend I, 16; der 
herrliche Mann, ein Halbgott I, 187; 

Der Sterblichen keiner ist schéner, 


tten wie er, und werter der Lieb’ als Diokles! I, 192-3 


These descriptive words of praise are all put into the mouth of 
Likoris; compare also V, 28ff. So Melitta tells us, as she sees 
Phaon approaching with Sappho, 

Hoch eine andre, glanzende Gestalt, 


Wie man der Leier und des Bogen Gott 
Zu bilden pflegt! 32-34 


Sappho is equally unstinting in praise of her handsome lover: 
70-75; 257-64; 371-2. 

Returning to more essential resemblances we find Diokles 
throughout, and Phaon in the opening scenes, filled with 
reverential awe for the woman he believes he loves. They may 
both be said to suffer under the consciousness of their inferiority 
and unworthiness. Diokles: 
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Doch als, naher ich dir, erstaunt die besonnene Klarheit 

Sah des seltenen Geists, und deines tiefen Gemiites 

Heilige Still’ und Huld, wie schien ich selber so klein nm 
IT, 159-61 


Die héhere Schénheit 


Ehrt’ er fiihlend in ihr, die Krone herrlicher Jungfrau'n; 
V, 32-33 

Hiher hob sich stets und unerreichbar Simaitha 

Seinen Blicken empor, V, 41-42 

Herrlich stehest du, Hohe! als ruhig waltende Gottheit 


Zwischen Sterblichen hier, die blinde Leidenschaft hinrei 
VI, 190-91 


Compare further the words of Diokles, II, 231-36. In the 
thought and words of Phaon Sappho is the Erhabene Frau! 
130; Hohe, 246; der Frauen Krone, 217; der Frauen Zier, die 
Krone des Geschlechtes, 505. He expresses his sense of un- 
worthiness as does his prototype: 


Ich kann beschimt nur staunen und verstummen 


Wie kann ich so-viel Giite je bezahlen? 
Stets wachsend fast erdriickt mich meine Schuld! 299-300 


This note of reverence for Sappho returns towards the end 
of the drama: 

Du bist mir wieder was du einst mir warst, 

Eh ich dich noch gesehn, in ferner Heimat, 


Dasselbe Gétterbild, das ich nur irgend 
So lange fiir ein Menschenantlitz hielt, 


Zeig’ dich als Géttin! Segne Sappho, segne! 1717-21 
Ich liebte dich, so wie man Gétter wohl 
Wie man das Gute liebet und das Schén 1724-25 


The place in which the youth and the elder maiden first 
meet is different in the two poems. Diokles and Simaitha 
meet in the temple; Phaon and Sappho at the Olympic games. 
Yet the manner in which the two poets present this first meeting, 
and the emotional reactions pictured in each case, are very simi- 
lar: an unexpected meeting in which the agitation of the 
youth betrays suddenly upspringing emotion, which is taken 
by both himself and the maiden for a spontaneous love, the 
maiden giving and accepting without question. Diokles: 
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Zweimal! fiillte sich kaum die wechselnde Scheibe des Mondes, 

Seit ich zuerst in dem Tempel dich sah, die schénste der Jungfrau'n, 
Liebe durchgliihte die Brust mir, du kamst dem schiichternen Jiingling 
Sanft entgegen, und so entlockte schmeichelnde Hoffnung 

Das Bekenntnis mir gleich der neuen siissen Gefiihle. II, 152-56 


Phaon: 
ich durch das Volk mich stiirze 
Und von dem Blick der Siegerin getrofien 


Der bléde Jiingling scham-entgeistert steht; 243-45 


Sappho’s response to these words of Phaon might well have 
been the answer given by Simaitha to the above words of 
Diokles: 

Wohl weiss ich’s, wie du stumm und schiichtern standst 

Das ganze Leben schien im Auge nur zu wohnen, 

Das sparsam aufgehoben von dem Grund 

Den nicht verliéschten Funken laut genug bezeugte. 

Ich hiess dich folgen und du folgtest mir 

In ungewisses Staunen tief versenkt. 249-54 


\s the two immature and idealizing youths are alike in 
their submission to the charm exercised upon them by the more 
mature and more highly endowed woman, so they are alike in 
their response to the charms of the less gifted maiden who is 
more nearly their equal. And both our authors take pains 
to justify to us this infidelity. Amalie von Imhoff does this in 
the poem itself by words of extenuation put into the mouth of 
the persons themselves, and speaking in her own right as 
author. Grillparzer, writing a drama, not an epic, has permitted 
Phaon to speak his own apology to only a limited extent. 
In his letter of defence for the drama written, but not sent, 
to Adolf Miillner," however, the poet tells us why, for aesthetic 
reasons, Phaon’s conduct must be justified: “Ja, selbst aus 
dramatischen Griinden mussten Phaon und Melitta rein ge- 
halten werden; das konnte nur geschehen, wenn sie iiber thre 
Empfindungen gegen Sappho und gegen sich so lange ohne 
Klarkeit blieben, bis ihre Empfindungen eine Starke erreicht 
hatten, die bei nicht aussergewéhnlichen Menschen ein Ver- 
gessen héherer Riicksichten verzeihlich macht, 

" Grillparzers Briefe und Tagebiicher. Gesammelt von Carl Glossy 
und August Sauer. Stuttgart und Berlin, 1903. The letter to Miillner is 
number 19. The letter to Béttiger is number 18. 
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The justificatory lines of and for Diokles and Likoris are 

many: 
die Arme, sie hatte das sinnverwirrende Gift schon 

us dem ersten Blick des Jiinglings gesogen, der ihnlich 
War den Géttern an Wuchs und edler bliihender Bildung 
Doch ihm selber verstrickte mit falschen Netzen den Busen 
Eros und Himeros, schlau ihn den ersten Wegen entlockend 
Denn Simaitha besass sein Herz! Die héhere Schénheit 
Ehrt’ er fiihlend in ihr, der Krone herrlicher Jungfrau’n; 
Doch zu nah erschien ihm der Unschuld riihrender Liebreiz, 
Welcher die Schwester schmiickte; der Liebe friiheste Regung 
Sah gerihrt er durch sich im zarten Busen gewecket, 
Und so wandte sein Herz zum holdaufbliihenden Madchen 
Leis’ sich hin; denn schwer ist’s widerstehen der Neigung 
Die, nicht Erwiderung fordernd, uns unbegrenzet sich hingibt 


Dankbar wiihnte Diokles sich so und schon war er untreu. 


Hiher hob sich stets und unerreichbar Simaitha 
inen Blicken empor, es schmiegte der jungen Likoris 
iebe helndes Bild sich enger dem Busen des Jiinglings 
Und vertraulicher an, zu spat erwacht das Bewusstseir 
[ 1 ae! La 1¢ schait Sturn schor 1 lore Litig | iortreis 
J 7 | 
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Che last two lines of the citation are almost identical in thought 
with the idea expressed by Grillparzer in his letter to Miillner 


quoted above. 
Similar words of justification come from Diokles himself: 
Ja, ich wihnte bis jetzt die schnell aufkeimende Neigung 
Mutig bald zu besiegen und glaubte, deiner nicht unwert, 
Hier dir zur Seite zu geh’n, die festen Bande zu kniipfen 
Doch ich fiihl’ es, mir wand ein feindlich waltendes Schicksal 
Liingst um die Seele das Band, das neue, schon, und vergebens 


Strebt’ ich entgegen der Macht, die unnatiirlich, zur Qual, mir 


Liebe im Herzen belebt, wo nie sie genihret die Ho ing 
\lles weisst du nun, du Treffliche, die ich beleidigt, 
Wie ich selbst mich betrog VI. 201-20 


Phaon excuses himself in answer to Sappho’s  Betriiger”’ with 


the words. 


‘ iu | it it ©) i 
Wenn ich dir Liebe schwur, es war nicht Tauschung, 
1 liebte dix h, S 1 man Gotter hl 
Wie n das Gut é t ur qdas > 1722-25 
And further: 
Ich ta elte in dumpfer Trunken! t 


der Welt im diister treit 


Mit mir und mit 
Vergebens rief ich die Gefiihle auf 
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Die ich in Schlummer glaubt’ und die nicht waren, 
Du standst vor mir ein unbegreiflich Bild 

Zu dem’s mich hin, von dem’s mich michtig fort, 
Mit unsichtbaren Banden michtig zog; 


Da sah ich sic, und hoch gen Himmel sprangen 
Die tiefen Quellen alle meines Innern, 
Die stockend vorher weigerten den Strahl. 1733-45 


This apostasy of the youths is anticipated early by both 
authors, the two youths in a very similar mood trying to bring 
clearness into their uncertain and troubled spirits. Diokles: 


Ja, ich bekenn’ es dir frei: mit still gehegter Besorgnis 
Js 5 t 5 
Seh’ ich nahe den Tag der langerhofften Verbindung, 
Fiihle mich angstlich nun dir fremder; II, 149-51 


So Phaon in the monologue of act II, scene 1: 


Und jetzt da sie nun mein ist, mir gehért, 

Da meiner Wiinsche winterliche Raupen 

Als goldne Schmetterlinge mich umspielen, 

Jetzt frag’ ich noch und steh’ und sinn’ und zaudre! 
492-95 


e greater part of the resemblances between Simaitha 
and Sappho have been brought out in considering the relations 
existing between the younger and the elder women, and between 
the youths and the elder women. One or two essentials re- 
main. Simaitha and Sappho are alike in that each of them 


desires not the adoration but the human love of the youth she 
has chosen. Simaitha expresses this desire most clearly in the 


ht was ich eben dir schien, ein Wesen héherer Abkunft, 
Nein, der sterblichen Frau’n geliebteste mécht’ ich dir heissen. 
nn die Géttin verehret der Mann, ihn fesselt das Weib nur. 
LI, 94-96 


Nur Eins verlieren kénnt’ ich wahrlich nicht, 
Dich Phaon, deine Freundschaft, deine Liebe! 
Drum mein Geliebter, priife dich! 

Du kennst noch nicht die Unermesslichkeit 
Die auf und nieder wogt in dieser Brust 

O lass mich’s nie, Geliebter nie erfahren, 
dois 


Dass ich den vollen Busen legte an den n 


Und find’ ihn leer! 
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Phaon. 
Erhabne Frau! 
Sappho. 
Nicht so! 


Sagt dir dein Herz denn keinen siissern Namen? 123-31 


The two elder women have again in common, dignity, 
poise, and calmness of spirit. This phase of the character of 
Simaitha is rather overdone. The following list of descriptive 
words and phrases is far from complete: ernst . . . sanft 
die Stiitze des Hauses I, 13; mit ernstem Worte I, 45; leuch- 
tendes Auge I, 46; Liebe, Giite I, 71; mit liebreich freundlichem 
Licheln I, 172; mit heitrer Ruhe II, 37; mit ruhig ernster Be- 
trachtung II, 55; besonnene Klarheit II, 159; seltner Geist 
II, 160; deines tiefen Gemiites heilige Still’ und Huld I, 160-61; 
héherer Weisheit ernstes Gepriige I, 173-74. Simaitha herself 
tells us how she has come by this poise: 

Eine Welt von Erfahrung und Leiden trag’ ich im Busen! 
Ziirnt denn aber so streng ein unverséhnliches Schicksal, 
Dass die héhere Ruh und Fassung, welche das Ungliick 
Bot mit tréstender Hand, als mit der andern es alles 

Mir entriss, IT, 177-81 


A youth whom she had loved and to whom she had been be- 
trothed had been lost to her by death. 

Simaitha, to be sure, is not represented as entirely free 
from the normal human emotions of anger, suspicion, jealousy, 
and even hate (IV, 96-131; VI, 124-27), but the author of the 
idyl represents her heroine as always victorious over these 
passions. The tragedian Grillparzer, however, needed just 
these more violent passions for his theme, and he makes use 
of them to motivate more strongly Phaon’s revulsion of feeling 
and infidelity. 

None the less, Grillparzer needed likewise the woman of 
calm and poise. We rather lose sight of this phase of Sappho’s 
character in the storm of passion that sweeps over her. In his 
letter to Miillner, however, Grillparzer several times lays stress 
upon the nobler qualities of Sappho’s nature: ‘‘Ein Charakter 

iiber die . . . eine erworbene Ruhe, die schéne Frucht 
héherer Geistesbildung, das Zepter fiihrt, . . . schien mir 
fiir meine Absicht ganz geeignet.’”’ And again, ‘“daher diese 
gesattigte Ruhe, mit der sie auftritt.”’ 
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In the first act Grillparzer presents Sappho to us in this 
light; there is, to be sure, an elegiac note of mournfulness, and 
Sappho’s song, which constitutes the sixth scene of the first 
act, betokens a spirit haunted by vague forebodings of loss. 
In the whole first act, however, there is only one note of malig- 
nant passion, and that is quickly gone, 


Fiirwahr, dich hassen kénnt’ ich! Geh! 329 


In the second act even this one note is absent; Sappho, deeply 
wounded, suffering sorely, shows every mark of self-control, 
and asks only to be left alone in order to find the calm and quiet 
that she needs, lines 781-86. In the third act, however, Sappho’s 
fear and jealousy are fully, and justifiably, aroused. Throughout 
the fourth act passion prevails. There is but one softening 
note, 


Und streng—Nicht strenge még’ er sie mir halten, 
Sie ist ja doch gestraft genug! 1327-28 


In the fifth act Sappho again becomes calm. To be sure, it is 
not the calmness of the opening scenes; rather, the apathetic 
calm of disillusionment, of despair. Gradually, however, the 
spirit again becomes supreme, and with this return dignity 
and dispassionate resolution.“* So Sappho appears in the 
last two scenes of the drama. For Phaon she again becomes 


Dasselbe Gétterbild, das ich nur irgend 
So lange fiir ein Menschenantlitz hielt, 1719-20 


Melitta kneels before her in humility and repentance as before 
a goddess. The younger lovers are forgiven and united with 
her blessing. Sappho speaks of herself as a priestess of the 
gods, and sacred to them. 

In brief, throughout the greater part of the drama Sappho 
is presented to us as a woman of infinitely superior intellectual 
and moral nature. In this respect she is a counterpart of 
Simaitha, while in the closing scene the resemblances are most 
striking; the same high dignity, the same grandeur of soul, the 
same exalted submission to the gods. 


us That Sappho thus return to herself is necessary if she is to have the 
sympathy of the spectator. Grillparzer was forced to steer between the Charyb- 
dis of aesthetic need and the Scylla of sufficient motivation for the death of 
Sappho. In this dilemma it was the motivation of Sappho’s death that suffered. 
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It is interesting to note that just these scenes where the 
resemblance between Sappho and Simaitha is most striking, 
that is, the scenes in which Sappho shows the greatest calm and 
poise, are those that Grillparzer mentions in his letter of 
defence to Miillner™ as the ones which he wrote with the most 
conscious self-control, and which he had most clearly in mind 
from the very beginning of his work: ‘‘Ich habe die beiden ersten 
Akte und die erstere Hilfte des dritten, obwohl bei voller 
Wirme des Gemiits, mit einer Besonnenheit, mit einer Berech- 
nung der kleinsten Triebfedern geschrieben, die mir Freude 
machen wiirde, selbst wenn ihre Frucht missgliickt wire, bloss 
durch das Bewusstsein, dass ich ihrer faihig bin. Es stand iibri- 
gens schon vom Anfange her zu befiirchten, dass diese durch 
ein wirkliches Heraustreten aus mir selbst bewirkte Stimmung 
bei der krankhaften Reizbarkeit meines Wesens von keiner 
gar langen Dauer sein wiirde, und diese Besorgnis ward, durch 
iiussere Umstinde beschleunigt, gegen das Ende des dritten 
Aktes wirklich. Ich wurde nimlich krank und musste mit der 
Arbeit aussetzen. Als ich wieder daran ging, war meine 
Stimmung und mit ihr mein ganzer Ideengang geindert. 
Gerade auf den Punkt, wo ich stehen geblieben, fiel der von 
vornherein beabsichtigte Wendepunkt in Sapphos Handlungs- 
weise. Ich konnte nicht dazu gelangen, den Faden genau da 
wieder aufzunehmen, wo ich ihn fallen gelassen, und der vierte 
Akt kam dadurch in einen ziemlichen Kontrast mit dem 
friiheren. Die Schlussscene des dritten Akts und der grdésste 
Teil des fiinften war mir schon beim Anfange zu deutlich, als 
dass meine veriinderte Gemiitslage darauf einen wesentlichen 
Einfluss hatte nehmen kénnen. 

“Das ist in kurzem die Geschichte des minder lebhaften 
Tons der ersten Akte, der mir in der Freude meines Herzens 
(wenigstens in Beziehung auf mich, auf die Entwicklung 
meiner Anlage) beinahe wie ein errungener Sieg vorkam 
Dass die ersten beiden Akte nicht genug Beweglichkeit, ja 
der erste selbst nur wenig eigentlich dramatisches Leben habe 

musste ich mir selbst gestehen 
Selbst in dramatischer Beziehung lisst sich, wie mir 
diinkt, einiges zu Gunsten der Art sagen, auf welche die ersten 
Akte behandelt sind. Wenn der Idee, deren Versinnlichung 
ich mir vorgenommen hatte, gehérig herausgehoben werden, 
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wenn das Ende Sapphos all den Eindruck machen sollte, den 
ich mir vorgesetzt hatte, so musste ihr erstes Auftreten in der 
Fiille aller inneren und dusseren Bedingungen geschehen, welche 
das Gliick des Menschen sonst begriindet. Daher . . . diese 
gesittigte Ruhe ... War es nicht durchaus notwendig, 
sie noch vor dem Sturm der Leidenschaften so zu zeigen, wie 
sie in ihrem gewohnlichen Zustande war, damit der Zuschauer 
die Arme bemitleide, statt sie zu verabscheuen .. . Wie 
ermiidend lange braucht es, bis in Sappho die Eifersucht die 
Oberhand gewinnt!”’ 

In this justification by Grillparzer of his Sappho as yet 
free from passion, and, by implication, of the Sappho of the 
last act, and in his explanation of the lack of dramatic life and 
movement in the first two acts the poet lays stress upon the 
very quaiities that establish the resemblance between Simaitha 
and Sappho and also upon the element of epic retardation which 
is common to both the idyl and the drama. Moreover, he 
refers to the mood in which he was working as “diese durch 





ein wirkliches Heraustreten aus mir selbst bewirkte Stimmung,”’ 
as if with his theme there had come to him something to lift 
him above himself, an artistic conception which made a strong 
appeal to him and tempted him to accomplish something 
superior to that which his usual mood would have brought forth. 
I do not for a moment believe that the figure of Simaitha as 
portrayed by Amalie von Helvig-Imhoff could have stirred 
him to this enthusiasm, but I do believe that his vision of what 
he himself could make of this character, plus passion, might 
very well have stimulated his poetic fancy to recreate this 
figure in dramatic and more artistic form. 

Very interesting also is his apology contained in the above 
citation, ‘“‘und diese Besorgnis ward, durch diussere Umstinde 
beschleunigt, gegen das Ende des dritten Aktes_ wirklich. 
Ich wurde nimlich krank und musste mit der Arbeit aussetzen. 
Als ich wieder daran ging, war meine Stimmung und mit ihr 
mein ganger Ideengang geindert. Gerade auf den Punkt, 
wo ich stehen geblieben, fiel der von vornherein beabsichtigte 
Wendepunkt in Sapphos Handlungsweise. Ich konnte nicht 
dazu gelangen, den Faden genau da wieder aufzunehmen, wo 
ich ihn fallen gelassen, . .”” . Sauer, who is able to follow the 
genesis of the drama from the dates in the first manuscript 
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refuses to accept this statement of the poet. He says:" “Dem 
widersprechen die Tatsachen durchaus. Gegen Ende des dritten 
Akts ist tiberhaupt keine Unterbrechung festzustellen. Eine 
solche kénnte nur am 14. Juni™ stattgefunden haben. Damals 
stand er zwar nicht am Ende, aber doch in der zweiten Hilfte 
des dritten Aktes, im 5. Auftritt, bei Vers 1060. Aber ein 
Bruch in Sapphos Charakter lisst sich hier nicht aufweisen. 
Ich méchte iiberhaupt meinen, da das Pensum von V.921 bis 
1060 fiir einen Tag etwas gross ist, dass Grillparzer am 14. 
Juli bei Beginn der Arbeit den Tag in der Handschrift zu ver- 
merken nur vergessen hat; etwa mit Vers 1002 kénnte ein 
neuer Ansatz angenommen werden. 

“Die durch Krankheit veranlasste Unterbrechung, die 
Grillparzer in dem Briefe erwihnt, erfolgte erst gegen Ende des 
vierten Aktes, zu Anfang des 5 Auftrittes nach Vers 1378, mitten 
in Phaons Rede. Allerdings traf Grillparzer bei der Riickkehr 
zur Arbeit nicht sogleich den richtigen Ton wieder.” 

Leaving aside the question of dates, on which Grillparzer’s 
memory seems to have played him false, we find that Sappho’s 
conduct and whole tone does change in the third scene of the 
third act. This point harmonizes with statements in the letter. 


Page LXXXVI of introduction to Sappho in edition referred to in note 
3. O. E. Lessing, in an article entitled “Sappho-Probleme” in Euphorion, X, 
592ff, comments (p. 601), “Hier in der zweiten Scene des dritten Aktes, glaube 
ich, klafit der Riss, der die zweite Hilfte des Dramas von der ersten trennt.” 
Lessing sees Sappho in Grillparzer’s original conception as a Ktinstlerdrama; 
now, according to Lessing’s conception, it becomes a drama of passion and 
intrigue. Lessing seems to me to have swallowed the line with the hook. 
Grillparzer’s criticism of his own work does not imply a change in his con- 
ception of the whole dramatic conflict, but merely that he was not satished 
with his portrayal of the character of Sappho at this crucial point. A careful 
reading of his entire letter to Miillner makes this clear. Sauer’s comment 
makes clear his interpretation of the passage: ‘““Aber ein Bruch in Sapphos 
Charakter liasst sich hier nicht aufweisen.’’ A view similar to that advocated 
by myself is taken by Stefan Hock in his introduction to Sappho, Vol. LI, 
p. 117 of Grillparzers Werke, Deutsches Verlagshaus, Bong & Co., Berlin- 
Leipzig-Wien-Stuttgart (no date): “Der Riss, den Grillparzer selbst konsta- 
tiert, kann also nur darin bestehen, dass der Ubergang von lang bewahrter 
Ruhe zu leidenschaftlichem Zorn nicht geniigend motiviert, das Hervorbrechea 
weiblicher Eifersucht, kleinlicher Rachsucht zu unvermittelt erscheint.” Hock’s 
viewpoint seems to be based upon a combined consideration of the drama and 
Grillparzer’s letter to Miillner, as is mine. 

3 Juni; a misprint or slip of the pen for Juli. 
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He includes the first half of the third act among those scenes 
in which a calmer tone prevails,“ and associates with them 
the sixth scene of this act in which Sappho is calm, and the 
greater part of the fifth act.” The second scene of the third 
act is one of transition; it is heavy with the sultriness of the 
approaching storm, and in the fourth scene the storm bursts 
in full fury. 

Is it not possible to interpret Grillparzer’s statement in 
the following manner? Having in mind the spirit and ex- 
periences of Simaitha, who served as the prototype of Sappho, 
had the poet devoted his attention largely to the recreation of 
this figure, leaving in abeyance the development of the spiritual 
experiences of the Sappho of passion? When he came to the 
portrayal of these experiences did he find difficulty in maintain- 
ing the unity of Sappho’s character, in introducing the new with- 
out doing violence to the old. For some reason, in any case, 
he seems to have been dissatisfied. In the first draft of his 
letter to Miillner he wrote, “Sappho ward dadurch im 4ten 
Akte vielleicht etwas nordischer, als sie wohl sonst geworden 
wire.’ In a letter of February 20, 1818, to Béttiger™ he 
expressed himself in a similar tone, “‘aber dennoch scheint 
mir, besonders in den mittleren Aufziigen, nur zu hiiufig das 
nordische Gespenst vorzugucken.” It would seem very 
certain that the Sappho who is spiritually akin to Simaitha is 
the one with whom Grillparzer himself is most satisfied and 
who represents the ideal which Grillparzer had in mind while 
writing his drama and also in retrospect. 

There is another passage, in the first paragraph of the letter 
to Miillner, that is of interest because it shows why Die Schwes- 
tern von Lesbos was admirably adapted to the dramatic ends 
that Grillparzer had in mind for his next work: “Ich nahm 


mir vor, mein nichstes Produkt ein Gegenstiick dieses tollen 


“4 Letter to Miillner; cf. note 11. 

Letter to Miillner; cf. note 11. 

% Quoted from Sauer’s introduction to Sappho, edition of note 3, page 
LXXXV. What Grillparzer would have liked to accomplish, but felt that he 
had failed in, is probably expressed in the following sentence from this letter 
to Miillner: “Ein Meister hitte vielleicht verstanden, Sapphon selbst im 
Sturme der Leidenschaften die Farbe, die die Dichtkunst ihrem Charakler 
gab, sichtbar zu machen, ... ”’ 
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Treibens werden zu lassen,'’ und suchte daher, mit absichtlicher 
Vermeidung mancher, lange vorbereiteter Stoffe, nach einem 
solchen, der es mir méglich machte, mich von den handelnden 
Personen zu trennen und im der Behandlung eine Ruhe walten 
zu lassen,’ die mir des Strebens um so wiirdiger schien, je 
fremder sie meiner Individualitit ist, und je mehr ich daher 
zweifelte, sie je zu erreichen.”’ The idyl of Frau Amalie von 
Helvig-Imhoff corresponded in a striking manner with Grill- 
parzer’s demands as here expressed. 

There is another resemblance between the two works under 
discussion that attaches to the general idea they contain 
rather than to any character in particular. It is best approached 
from the viewpoint of one of Grillparzer’s statements to Zim- 
mermann:'* “Die Leute wollen immer Ideen haben in meinen 
Stiicken; nun, Ideen habe ich auch, freilich nur solche, wie sie 
die Fiaker auch haben. Sehen Sie, die Sappho, die ist so eine 
Fiakeridee, da heisst’s: Gleich und gleich gesellt sich gern! 
Der Phaon ist ein halb poetisch gestimmter, aber doch nur ein 
junger Mensch; die Melitta ist ein albernes Miadel. Das 
begreift sich, die Sappho muss um ein gut Stiick dlter aussehen 
und doch nicht iibel sein.’’ Grillparzer refers to Phaon’s words 
to Sappho: 


Und nur das Gletche fiigt sich leicht und wohl! 1742 


Essentially the same thought is expressed twice in Die Schwestern 
von Lesbos: Diokles to Simaitha, 


und froh vertrauend nur neiget 
Sich zum Menschen der Mensch, um Freud’ und Gebrecnen zu tei 


Und die Schwiiche nur kniipft die unaufléslichen Knoten. II, 102-4 


And in defence of-the love of Diokles and Likoris Simaitha 


says to her father, 


Freundlich bilden hienieden sie eins fiirs andre, sie fiihren 
Die Verwandten sich zu, dass froh gesellet den Pfad wir, 
Den unebenen, wandeln des Lebens, in der Vereinigung 


Siissem Genuss, VI, 234-38 


17 Written with reference to Die A/in/frau. 
1@ ‘The italics are mine. G. M. H. 


® Jahrbuch der Grillparser Gesellschaft 
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A Source of Grillparszer’s Sappho 


It is no exaggeration to say that the logical grouping of 
the three main characters would be strikingly similar in the 
final scene of the idyl and in the drama the instant before 
Sappho takes the fatal leap. In the idyl: 


Und mit dem briutlichen Schleier, der nur so kurz ihr die Stirne 
Rosig umwallet, bedeckte die Jungfrau schweigend der Schwester 
Haupt, die kniend noch lag, und, bleich, gelehnt an den Jiingling, 
Stumm, mit flehendem Blick, die zarten Arm’ ihr emporhob, 

Dann mit festerer Hand die verglimmende Fackel erhebend, 

Sprach zu den Liebenden sanft gewendet, also Simaitha: 

Traurig bedeutend erlosch, in der Leidenschaft Hand, Hymenaios’ 
Heitres Licht mir, euch beiden entziind es schéner die Freundschaft. 
Jetzund teilte sie miichtig den Kreis, der sich dringend gesammelt, 
Und umschlang den Altar, in dessen lodernde Flammen 

Sie die Myrte versenkte, den Schmuck der Locken. Verkliret 
Strahlt, in der Ruhe milderndem Glanz, nun der Herrlichen Antlitz, 
Da mit aufstrebendem Blick sie rief: O! Estia, hére! 

Dir des reinen Feuers Bewahrerin, heilige Géttin, 

Weih’ ich freudig dies Haupt, das zweimal freundlich der Liebe 
Bliiten umflochten, und jetzt, des Schmuckes mit Willen beraubet, 
Ganz dein eigen wird! Schon steigt aus dem briutlichen Kranze 
Héher empor die Flamme zu dir, so tilge mir huldreich 

Auch die Erinnrung des Leids und ich umwinde, voll Dankes, 

Mir die erheiterte Stirn mit der Priesterin heiliger Binde. 


VI. 242-61 
In the drama: 


Die Flamme lodert und die Sonne steigt, 
Ich fiihl’s ich bin erhért! Habt Dank ihr Gétter! 
Du Phaon! Du Melitta! Kommt heran! 
(Phaon auf die Stirne kiissend.) 
Es kiisset dich ein Freund aus fernen Welten 
(Melitta umarmend.) 
Die tote Mutter schickt dir diesen Kuss! 


Nun hin, dort an der Liebesgittin Altar 


Ierfiille sich der Liebe dunkles Los! 
Eilt dem Altare zu. 


Rhamnes. 
Was sinnet sie? Verklart ist all ihr Wesen, 
Glanz der Unsterblichen umleuchtet sie! 


Sappho 
(auf eine Erhéhung des Ufers hintretend und die 
Hinde iiber die Beiden ausstreckend). 
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Den Menschen Liebe und den Géttern Ehriurcht! 
Geniesset was euch bliiht, und denket mein! 

So zahle ich die letzte Schuld des Lebens! 

Ihr Gétter, segnet sie und nehmt mich auf! 

My own conviction about the relation of Sappho to Die 
Schwestern von Lesbos is this: Grillparzer had read the idy! 
recently enough to have the outstanding features of the poem 
fairly clearly in mind. While the literary value of the work 
was not great it had several merits. The most important 
of these lay in the fact that Amalie von Imhoff had a certain 
ability to render her figures plastic; for Grillparzer, with his 
rare visualising imagination, this meant much. I believe we 
find it reflected several times in the play. A further merit, for 
Grillparzer purely subjective, lay in the fact that the idyl 
furnished the poet with just such a theme as he desired: “‘the 
simplest theme possible,” he says in his autobiography, and, 
as he says in his letter to Miillner, one that furnished an ab- 
solute contrast to the mad doings of the Afnfrau, one which 
was not encumbered with a long anticipatory history, one in 
which a spirit of calm could prevail. This he had found in 
Die Schwestern von Lesbos; he realized that he had found it, 
but he had not yet seen his way to develop it dramatically. 
Then came the talk with Dr. Joel,’ and something said in 
this conversation gave the fusing element that welded the 
story of Simaitha to the Sappho legend. Hence the poet’s 
sudden fire of inspiration. 

This hypothesis is scarcely fanciful compared with the 
description that Grillparzer gives us of the manner in which 
his Ahknfrau came into being as the synthesis of two stories he 
had been carrying in his mind for some time." 

The consideration of the resemblances between the idyl 
and the drama brought to an end it may be worth while to note 
briefly the general resemblances of Grillparzer’s Sappho to 
Die Schwestern von Lesbos*® on the one hand and to Madame 
de Stael’s Corinne on the other. 

19 Page 73 of volume referred to in note 1: ““Einmal des Morgens, im Bette 
liegend, begegnen sich beide Gedanken und ergiinzen sich wechselseitig. Der 
Rauber fand sich durch das Verhangnis iiber der Urmutter eines Geschlechtes, 
dem auch er angehéren musste, geadelt; die Gespenstergeschichte bekam 
einen Inhalt. Eh ich aufstand und mich ankleidete, war der Plan zur Ahofrau 


fertig.”’ 
* Referred to, for brevity’s sake, in the following as Die Schwestern. 
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The scene of Die Schwestern and of Sappho is laid on the 
island of Lesbos; the scene of Corinne is laid in Italy, England, 
and Scotland. 

The three central characters of Die Schwestern and of 
Sappho are brought into immediate and intimate association 
throughout each of the poems; in Corinne such an association 
is avoided, intentionally so, it would almost seem. Even when 
Corinne, Oswald, and Lucile are brought together, in one 
scene as it were, Oswald and Lucile are not conscious of the 
presence of Corinne; an exception is the final scene; though 
even here the association is not intimate. 

In Die Schwestern and Sappho the union of the younger 
lovers is in the end brought about by the disappointed elder 
woman; in Corinne the union takes place without the presence 
or aid of the elder woman. 

Likoris is the sister and slave of Simaitha; Melitta is the 
slave of Sappho, loved with sisterly, even motherly, affection ;* 
Lucile is the sister only of Corinne; she does, however, owe 
part of her education to the latter. 

The spontaneous love between Diokles and Likoris, the 
same sort of love between Phaon and Melitta, is the first 
and last reason why the elder woman is deserted. In Corinne 
the long drawn out motivation for the desertion of Corinne by 
the youth is the latter’s reverence for the wishes of his deceased 
father and a naturally vacillating character. 

In Die Schwestern we have the suggestion that harmony 
between the elder woman and her lover be reestablished by 
banishing the favored maiden from the scene; in Sappho this 
scheme is tried; in Corinne such a motif is lacking. 

The resemblances of character and type between Likoris 
and Melitta, between Diokles and Phaon, between Simaitha 
and Sappho are more striking, in my opinion, than those 
between Lucile and Melitta, Oswald and Phaon, and Corinne 
and Sappho. Whether Diokles or Oswald be the prototype of 
Phaon, and Simaitha or Corinne be the prototype of Sappho we 
must recognize the fact that Grillparzer has established his 
tragic conflict by endowing the passive prototype of Phaon 

™ Melitta, quite naturally, could not be presented as a sister of Sappho 


in the drama: “Ja, selbst aus dramatischen Griinden mussten Phaon und 
Melitta rein gehalten werden”; letter to Miillner; cf. note 11. 
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and Sappho with a violently aggressive passion. The passive 
Diokles and the passive Simaitha are much more strikingly 
akin to the passive Phaon and the passive Sappho than are 
the passive Oswald and ihe passive Corinne. In her happiness 
Corinne is a hopeless blue-stocking; in her despair and her 
passivity she is hopelessly lachrymose—weinerlich. It is not 
surprising that Grillparzer expressed himself in a very un- 
complimentary manner towards the novel;” there is no soul- 
kinship between Corinne and any of Grillparzer’s women 

There are two, and only two respects, as far as I can see, 
in which the resemblances between Corinne and Sappho are 
greater than those between Simaitha and Sappho. Corinne 
and Sappho are both poets; they both die at the end of the 
story. Inasmuch as these two elements of the story of Sappho 
are essential facts of the Sappho legend it is difficult to see how 
Grillparzer could have escaped including them in his drama. 

With regard to Corinne I feel that we are justified in 
accepting at face value Grillparzer’s statement to Frau Auguste 
von Littrow-Bischoff:? “‘So hat man gemeint, ich hitte mich 
bei der Sappho an Corinna, die Heldin des Romans der Mad. 
Staél gehalten, obschon keine Spur der Ahnlichkeit vorhanden 
ist.” After a very careful reading of Corinne I cannot but 
agree with Grillparzer. The phrase from Grillparzer’s letter 
to Miillner seems to speak decisively against Corinne: Ich 
suchte daher mit absichtlicher Vermeidung . . . seit lange 
vorbereiterer Stoffe. Corinne, very definitely, was not qualified 
to meet this particular demand; Die Schwestern, equally defin- 
itely, was. 

From the above general rejection of the influence of Corinne 
I should be inclined to make an exception in favor of the 
passages in Sappho describing the poet’s triumph at Olympia 
and also the lines spoken by Phaon:* 

*% Edition of note 3; entry 169 of Tagebiicher | \n entry of s 130 
words; the latter half runs: “‘Ich habe dies Buch noch nicht ausgelesen, aber 
bis jetzt scheint mir der Plan einer der ungliicklichsten die je entworfen worden 
sind. Wenn auch Abwechselung iiberhaupt angenehm ist, so ist es keineswegs 
die zwischen warmen Gefiihl und kaltem Verstand, wenn nicht Humoristik 
etwa diese Extremne verkniipft, sonst, und so ist es auch in der Corinna der 
Fall, wird leicht dariiber der Verstand warm und das Gefiihl kalt.”” [ have 
interpolated the comma after the word Fail. 

*3 Sauer conceives these lines as reminiscent of the hetaera-origin of cer- 
tain elements of the Sappho character, loc. cit., page XCVILI. 
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Vielleicht beweint ihr meinen Tod, veilleicht 
Gab des Geriichtes Mund euch schon die Kunde, 
Dass euer Sohn, den ihr zu lieben nicht, 

Den ihr zum Kampfe nach Olympia sandtet, 

In Sapphos Arm— 


Und selbst mein Vater, sieht er sie nur erst, 


Gern legt er ab das alte Vorurteil, 
Das frecher Zitherspielerinnen Anblick 


reminiscence is more appropriate than influence. 


marry poet or peasant of the proscribed type. 


other vital details in Die Schwestern von Lesbos. 


. } 
grouped 


destiny. Again, Simaitha’s words, 


* Loc. cit., page CI. 
* Sauer, loc. cit., page XC. 


, page XCI. 


% Sauer, loc. cit 











Mit frommer Scheu ihm in die Brust gepriigt. 500-11 


For these resemblances of Sappho to Corinne I believe the word 


lines serve as exposition of his troubled state of mind. They 
enter only secondarily into the tragic conflict, which is brought 
about by his sudden passion for Melitta and Sappho’s jealousy. 
In Corinne it is the reverence for his father’s wishes that deter- 
mines Oswald; if the father had had a decided antipathy to red 
hair or black Oswald would have found it quite impossible to 


here remains to be considered the possible value of motifs 
from Wieland as essential sources of the drama. Sauer sums up 
his views on this question very aptly in the words: “Fiir die 
Tragédie des liebenden Weibes hat der feine Frauenkenner Wie- 
land unserem Kiinstler die Farben gemischt.’™ ‘This statement 
seems to me to contain much truth. I should not be willing 
to go quite so far as Sauer in finding the source of certain 
details of Sappho in Wieland’s works, since these details lie 
already at hand both in individual detail and grouped with 
This applies 
to each of the three principal characters. Likoris, for example, 
seems to me to furnish the essential qualities of Melitta’s nature 
more fully than does Wieland’s Psyche;* Likoris as the slave 
of Simaitha seems to lie nearer at hand for the development 
of the relations of Melitta and Sappho than do the childhood 
relations of Danae to Aspasia.* And in Die Schwestern we have 
together in compact form practically every phase 
of the Likoris-Melitta temperament, character and ultimate 
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Aber mein Herz bedarf des deinen, dass ihm die Jugend 

Ach, die goldne, zuriick noch kehre! Liebe nur kniipfet 

Freundlich dann es aufs neu fest an die veridete Zukunft. 
II, 226-28 


seem to suggest Sappho’s instinctive turning to Phaon more 
readily than do Wieland’s words with regard to Lais: “die 
Alternde muss sich iiberzeugen, sie habe die Gliickseligkeit auf 
dem unrechten Wege gesucht.”’ The Leucadian rock is more 
immediately suggestive of tragedy in Die Schwestern than it is 
in Aristipp. This list of details could be much extended, but 
to do so would possibly give the impression that I am more in 
disagreement with Sauer on the matter of Wieland’s general 
influence upon Grillparzer than is the case. The comparatively 
large number of names borrowed from Wieland’s writings is 
in itself very positive proof of Grillparzer’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with this author. 

Moreover, Wieland seems to me to have exercised an 
influence upon Grillparzer as the latter wove the raw material 
of the idyl into a tragedy. There is a certain coloring of the 
original substance, a certain quality in the atmosphere—as 
if a stream had flowed through land of a certain sort and 
brought from it a distinct color, as if a breeze had passed over 
blossoming trees and carried something of their odor with it— 
that seem to come from Wieland. 

Along with this feeling of the influence of Wieland in 
Grillparzer’s work there comes the equally strong feeling that 
Grillparzer is himself conscious of the fact and is making a 
very definite effort to throw it off. Undoubtedly, as Sauer 
believes, Sappho owes certain traits of her character to the 
hetaerae of Wieland’s novels, and certain settings in the play 
are reminiscent of scenes in the life of Danae and Lais. Wieland, 
however, runs the entire gamut from the sensuous to the 
salacious; Grillparzer has very definitely spiritualized the 
character of his Sappho. Sauer calls attention to several 
passages in which Grillparzer definitely suppressed the physical 
and sensual element which characterized them in their earlier 
form.** One feels tempted to say that we have here an expres- 


27 Sauer, loc. cit., XCIHIT. 
4 loc. cit., XCVITI. 
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sion of the poet’s schamhaflte Natur to which he so often makes 
reference in his more intimate writings. 

My conclusion, then, in brief, is that the essential source 
of Grillparzer’s Sappho is to be found in Die Schwestern von 
Lesbos. The dramatist establishes the nobler qualities of soul 
in Sappho, developed from Simaitha, through her art. He 
motivates the tragic conflict which devastates Sappho’s life 
by attributing to her violent passions which prove more power- 
ful, temporarily, than her more generous qualities of spirit. 
To the idealistic qualities of the rather colorless nature of 
Diokles is added likewise in Phaon the capacity for an elemental 
and aggressive passion. The legendary death of Sappho is 
motivated by the clash of passions between the poetess and 
her faithless lover. The influence of Wieland on the dramatist 
finds expression in the atmosphere which pervades the earlier 
scenes of the play; Grillparzer, conscious of this influence, 
seems to have striven to free himself from it.*® 

GEORGE M. Howe 

Harvard University 


28 In trying to inform myself more fully about Amalie von Helvig-Imhoff 
I find the following comment in Adolf Stern’s Beiirdge sur Litteraturgeschichte 
des I7ien und 18ien Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1893, Friedrich Bindstetter, page 
287, ‘“‘Diolkes, der zwischen den beiden Schwestern etwa steht, wie in Grill 
parzers ‘Sappho’ der junge Phaon zwischen Sappho und Melitta.” 











EIN UNGEDRUCKTER BRIEF GOETHES 


Im Jahre 1916 wurde. mir mitgeteilt, dass sich unter dem 
Nachlass der verstorbenen Witwe des friiheren hannéverschen 
Notars und Rechtsanwalts Russell in meiner Heimatstadt 
Haseliinne in Hannover ein Goethebrief befinde. Bei der 
nichsten Anwesenheit in meiner Heimat bot sich mir Gelegen- 
heit, diesen Brief in Augenschein zu nehmen. Ich tiberzeugte 
mich, dass er zweifellos echt war. In deutscher Schrift abge- 
fasst, stimmten Schriftziige wie auch die Namensunterschrift 
genau mit den bekannten Goetheschen iiberein, so dass eine 
Filschung ausgeschlossen war. Dafiir sprach auch der Char- 
akter der alteingesessenen und angesehenen Familie, deren 
friihere Mitglieder ernsthafte literarische Neigungen und 
Interessen bezeugt hatten und deren Familienbibliothek unter 
anderem wertvolle Erstausgaben von Schriftstellern, darunter 
die der franzésischen Encyklopidisten aufwies. Die Familien- 
tradition besagte, dass friiher ein Russell in Jena studiert und 
dort den Goethebrief erworben habe. Das Ansehen der alten 
Patrizierfamilie éffnete ihm im nahen Weimar die Kreise, 
in denen Goethe verkehrte und die in Goethischer Tradition 
sein Andenken weiterpflegten. Ich setzte mich in den Besitz 
einer wort- und buchstabengetreuen Abschrift des Briefes und 
sandte diese an den damaligen Direktor des Weimarer Goethe- 
und Schiller-Archivs Herrn Geheimrat Prof. Dr. v. Oettingen 
ein, der mir den Empfang unter dem 22. Aug. 1916 von Reichen- 
berg bei St. Goarshausen a. Rhein aus bestitigte und wegen 
eines eventuellen Ankaufes fiir das Goethe-Archiv anfragte. 
Es*erhob sich die Frage, ob der Brief schon gedruckt sei. 
Das ist bis heute nicht der Fall. Weder die Monumentalaus- 
gabe der Werke Goethes, die im Auftrage der Grossherzogin 
Sophie von Sachsen veranstaltet ist, kurz die Weimarer Goe- 
theausgabe genannt, und die alle nur erreichbaren und bekannten 
Schriften und Briefe Goethes publiziert, bringt in der um- 
fangreichen Abteilung der Briefe den Brief aus dem Besitz 
der Familie Russell, noch ist dieser bis zum heutigen Tage 
irgendwo anders veréffentlicht worden. Da die Erbschaft der 
Witwe Russell 1916 noch nicht geregelt war, konnte ein Verkauf 
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des Briefes an das Goethe-Archiv nicht in Frage kommen. 
Leider haben vor einiger Zeit die Erben des Briefes, der so 
lange pietatvoll in der Familie aufbewahrt wurde, ihn verius- 
sert in fremde Hinde. Damit ist auch die Schranke fiir eine 
Veréffentlichung gefallen. 

Der Brief lautet in getreuer Schreibart, wie ihn mir nach 
meiner Einsichtnahme der Rektor der Haseliinner Lateinschule 
Herr Baron am 19. Aug. 1916 in Abschrift iibermittelte: 

Frau Grifin von Egglofstein, Gnaden. 

Sie erhalten, verehrte Freundinn, ein Exemplar des extem- 

porirten Gedichts, génnen sie ihm einen freundlichen 

Blick. Wenn Sie erlauben so bringe ich den Knaben heut 

Abend selbst zum Prinzen, wohin ich um sieben Uhr fahre, 

ohne Ihnen vorher diesen nicht gefahrlichen sondern eher 

beschwerlichen Begleiter zuzuschicken. In Hoffnung Sie 
heute noch wieder zu sehen, W. d. 29, Jan. 1802 Goethe. 

Bemerkt sei, dass der ganze Brief eigenhindig von Goethe 
geschrieben ist, und die Adresse sich auf dem Briefe selbst 
befindet. Ein Umschlag ist nicht vorhanden. Er ist zu W.= 
Weimar abgefasst. 

Zum niheren Verstindnis des Briefes sind einige Erliute- 
rungen notwendig. Wenden wir uns zunichst der Persénlich- 
keit der Briefempfingerin zu, deren Namensform nicht, wie 
Goethe schreibt, Egglofstein lautet, sondern Egloffstein. 
Zu Goethes Zeit waren verschiedene Mitglieder dieser aus 
Franken stammenden adeligen Familie in hohen Stellungen 
in Weimer tatig und ansissig. Sie standen mit Goethe in 
regem Verkehr. Da sie jedoch samtlich der freiherrlichen 
Linie ihres Geschlechts angehérten, so macht die niahere 
Feststellung der griaflichen Adressatin keine Schwierigkeiten. 
Es ist die Grifin Henriette v. Egloffstein,' die sich, 16 Jahre 
alt, mit ihrem Verwandten gleichen Namens, aber aus der 
graflichen Linie, dem preussischen Kammerherrn und 6ster- 
reichischen Wirklichen Geheimen Rat Grafen Gottlieb F. L. v. 

Als dieser Aufsatz bereits fertig gestellt war, erschien eine Biographie und 
Briefsammlung von Grifin H. von Egloffstein und ihren Téchtern unter dem 
Titel: Ali-Weimars Abend. Briefe und Aufzeichnungen aus dem Nachlasse 
der Grafinnen Eglofistein. Herausgegeben von Hermann Freiherrn von 
Eglofistein, Miinchen 1923, O. Beck. Fiir unseren ungedruckten Goethe-Brief 
sind jedoch keine Anhaltspunkte oder irgend eine Erwihnung in diesem 
Buche enthalten 
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Eglofistein auf Lamgarben und Arklitten vermihite. 1773 
geboren, starb sie, 92 Jahre alt, 1804. Ihre Ehe war nicht 
gliicklich. Die freie Lebensanschauung, Geistes- und Charak- 
terrichtung ihres Gatten stand zu ihr in Widerspruch, und so 
schieden sie von einander. Sie siedelte mit ihren 3 Téchtern, 
selbst eine Schénheit, nach Weimar iiber und heiratete 1804 
den Freiherrn Karl v. Beaulieu-Marconnay. Dieser enstammte 
einer alten, nach Hannover ausgewanderten franzésischen 
Hugenottenfamilie, die durch Generationen im_ kéniglich 
hannéverschen Forstdienste stand wie auch Henriettens 
zweiter Gemahl. Dieser stellte 1812 ein Jigerfreikorps gegen 
Napoleon auf und erwarb sich kriegerische Verdienste. Mit 
seiner Frau Henriette v. Egloffstein wohnte er dann als Ober- 
forstmeister in dem friiheren Kloster Marienrode bei Hildes- 
heim zusammen mit den 3 Téchtern aus erster Ehe, die dort 
simtlich bis zu ihrem Tode verblieben. Sein Bruder wohnte 
als Beamter des Grossherzogs in Oldenburg. Sollte die Fami- 
lieniiberlieferung der Russells iiber den Erwerb des Goethebriefes 
in Jena-Weimar sich nicht bewahrheiten, so ist anzunehmen, 
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s als hannéversche Beamte mit den v. Beau- 


: . sl 1 
dass die Russel! 


lieus-Eglofistein bei Hildesheim und sicher mit dem Schwage1 
der Henriette in dem Haseliinne nahen Oldenberg bekannt 
waren und der Brief auf diese Weise in ih i 
ist. Eine Autobiographie von Henriette v. Egloffsteins Leben 
und besonders ihren Beziehungen zum literarisch Weimar 
zu Goethe finden wir im Anhang des 1874 von Karl Frhr. 
v. Beaulieu-Marconnay herausgegebenen Buches, betitelt Anna 
Amalia, Carl August und der Minister von Fritsch und 
gleichfalls von ihm im 6. Bande des Goethe-Jahrbuches. 
Ihre 3 Téchter standen ebenfalls in naher Beziehung zu Goethe. 
Die Kenntnis von Henriettens Verhiltnis zu Goethe gibt 
nihere Aufschliisse iiber den Brief. Sie war vom Frankenlande 
her bekannt mit Goethes einst so heiss geliebter Jugendfreundin 
Lili Schénemann, der spiteren Frau des Strassburger Bank- 
herrn v. Tiirckheim. Durch sie erfuhr Goethe die Schicksale 
Lilis nach ihrer Trennung, so musste sie, die thr Cousin Fritz 


v. Stein eine “‘frohe, treue, und doch nicht unreitzbare Natur’”’ 


mit Gesang- und Maltalent nennt, als Bindeglied zwischen 
der unvergesslichen Lili und Goethe diesem wert und geschitzt 
erat Sie selbst war gegen den Dichter G the gerecht, 
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gegen den Menschen aber durch moralische und sittliche 
Strenge, die ihr auch den Aufenthalt am Anspacher Hof mit 
seinem leichtfertigen, frivolen Ton verleidet hatte, sehr vorein- 
genommen. Sie selbst gesteht, dass sie in Goethe “nie den 
Menschen, sondern nur das allumfassende Genie bewundert 
und geliebt habe,’ und der ihr als unwiderstehlich liebenswiirdig 
geschilderte Dichter erscheint ihr in der ersten Zeit ihrer 
Bekanntschaft nach ihren eigenen Worten “‘schroff, wortkarg, 
spiessbiirgerlich steif und so kalten Gemiithes wie ein Eis- 
schollen.”” Aber selbst regt sie sich, echt weiblich, iiber 
sein Verhiltnis zu Christiane Vulpius, iiber “die omindése 
Liaison mit dem Bertuch’ schen Blumenmidchen” auf. Goethe 
machte ihr 1801 bei einem Besuche bei Fraulein von Géch- 
hausen den Vorschlag, aus Opposition gegen die Geistesleere 
und Ungemiitlichkeit des damaligen geselligen Verkehrs, 
‘“‘ganz ohne spekulative Zwecke,”’ wie er sich in seinen “Annalen 
ausdriickt, ein geschlossenes, geselliges Krinzchen zu griinden 
eine ‘‘cour d’amour’’ nach Minnesingersitte. Ohne eigentliche 
Neigung nahm Henriette den Plan an. Goethe wihlte die 
Mitglieder aus, abends sollte die Cour d’amour in Goethes Hause 
tagen. Als Prisident fungierte Goethe mit Frau v. Egloffstein 
als Partnerin, ferner waren vertreten Wolzogen mit Frau 
Schiller, Schiller mit Frau von Wolzogen, zwei Briider der 


Frau v. Egloffstein, im ganzen 7 Damen und 7 Herren. Nov. 
1801 trat dies ‘‘Mittwochskrinzchen”’ zum ersten Mal zusam- 

Pflege der Geselligkeit ohne den eigentlichen Charakter 
einer Cour d’amour war der Zweck. Dazu wurden gesellige 


ind Schiller beigesteuert und Giste mitge- 


Lieder von Goethe 


der Weimarische Erbprinz suchte 1802 diesen 


bracht, au 
Zirkel auf. Doch lange bestand die Cour d’amour nicht. 
Die Hofdame v. Géchhausen hatte versucht, den Goethe 
und Schiller verhassten und intriganten Kotzebue einzufiihren, 
Frau v. Egloffstein glaubte, bei einer beabsichtigten Ehrung 
Schillers von Goethe iiberlistet und getiuscht zu sein, wobei 
Kotzebue wieder eine Rolle spielte, beide Damen traten suzam- 
men mit einer anderen Hofdame am 5. Mirz 1802 aus dem 
Krinzchen aus, und das bedeutete zum Leidwesen Goethes das 
Ende dieser geselligen Vereinigung: ‘“‘Unsere kleine Versamm- 
lung trennte sich, und Gesinge jener Art gelangen mir nie 
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die Cour d’amour mehrere gesellige Lieder heiterer Art gedich- 
tet, so das Stiftungslied (“‘Was gehst Du, schéne Nachbarin’’), 
dessen erste Strophe sich auf die Griifin v. Egloffstein bezog, 
ferner das Tischlied (“‘Mich ergreift, ich weiss nicht wie’’), 
Zum Neuen Jahr, die Generalbeichte (‘“‘Lasset heut im edlen 
Kreis’’) und einige andere, die 1804 in dem von Goethe und 
Wieland herausgegebenen Taschenbuch fiir 1804 gedruckt er- 
schienen. Mit griésster Wahrscheinlichkiet kénnen wir nun 
das in dem bis jetzt ungedruckten Briefe erwiaihnte Gedicht 
dahin bestimmen, dass es sich um ein Gedicht handelt, das 
Goethe auf dem Mittwochskrinzchen der Cour d’amour frei 
vorgetragen, “extemporiert”’ hat, an dem die Griifin v. Egloff- 
stein interessiertes Gefallen fand und das sie sich in einer 
Abschrift von ihm ausbat; auf jeden Fall hat er das Gedicht in 
ihrer Anwesenheit vorgetragen und stellt ihr mit diesem Brief 
als Begleitschreiben ein handschriftliches Exemplar zu. Um 
ein gedrucktes Gedicht kann es sich natiirlich nicht handeln. 
Um welches Gedicht es sich ganz bestimmt handelt, dafiir 
geben Goethes Schriften, auch seine Tagebiicher keinen Anhalt, 
letztere erwihnen nichts in dieser Hinsicht. Ich vermute, dass 
es das fiir die Cour d’amour gedichtete Lied ‘“‘Generalbeichte”’ 
ist, und zwar aus folgenden Griinden: Dieses Gedicht ist, wie 
feststeht, Anfang 1802 entstanden. Weiter bemerkt der 
Goetheforscher Eduard von der Hellen in seiner Ausgabe der 
Gedichte Goethes in der bekannten Cottaschen Jubiliumsaus- 
gabe (Goethes Simtliche Werke. Bd. 1, $.330) zu dem Lied 
“Generalbeichte,” dass die Verse 22-28 wahrscheinlich durch 
Schillers Brief an Goethe vom 22 Jan. 1802 veranlasst seien. 
Der 22 Jan. ist also der terminus post quem, und am 29. Jan. 
ist unser Brief geschrieben. Es ist also eine Woche dazwischen, 
in der das Mittwochskriinzchen stattgefunden hat, auf dem 
Goethe das Gedicht vortrug. Auch der Inhalt spricht fiir die 
Annahme, dass es sich um die ‘‘Generalbeichte” handelt. Es 
ist zwar gemiitliche Ironie gegen die iibliche Geselligkeit und 
Wiederholung des Programms, mit dem Goethe seine Cour 
d’amour griindete; daneben zeigt das Gedicht doch viele Stellen, 
die der ernsten, strengen Lebensanschauung der Grifin v. 
Egloffstein entsprechen, die, fiir sich genommen, verwandte 
Seiten in ihrem Inneren erklingen lassen mussten, wie besonders 
auch die Grundidee, versiumtes Menschengliick wiederzuge- 
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winnen, “‘unablasslich streben, / Uns vom Halben zu entwéhnen 

Und im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen / Resolut zu leben,” die 
Griafin v. Egloffstein sympathisch und ermunternd beriihren 
musste, die ihr verlorenes Ehegliick in der spiteren zweiten 
gliicklichen Ehe noch nicht wiedergefunden hatte. 

Der 2. Teil des Briefes fiihrt uns in die Weimarer Gesell- 
shaftssphaire und bezieht sich auf Goethes Sohn August, der 
damals im 13. Lebensjahre stand. Er ist der Knabe des 
Briefes. Obwohl Goethe sich erst 1806 mit Christiane Vulpins 
trauen liess, war ihr Sohn doch in Hofkreisen und in der Gesell- 
schaft gut gelitten und verkehrte auch mit den Egloffsteins, 
tanzte mit deren Téchtern und den Prinzessinnen. So will 
ihn denn auch die Grifin Egloffstein am 29. Jan. 1802 mit zu 
dem Prinzen nehmen, doch Goethe fiihrt ihn selbst hin. Er 
konnte das gesellschaftlich ohne Bedenken tun, da er 1800 die 
gesetzliche Legitimation fiir ihn erwirkt hatte. Der in dem 
Brief erwaihnte Prinz ist der Sohn des Herzogs Karl August, der 
Erbprinz und spiitere Grossherzog Karl Friedrich, der 1802 
neunzehn Jahre alt war, und am 24 Feb. in Begleitung von 
W. v. Wolzogen und seiner Erzieher v. Pappenheim und v. 
Hinzenstern die damals in Fiirstenhausern iibliche Bildungs- 
reise nach Paris antrat. Aus einem besonderen Anlass nimmt 
Goethe am 29. Jan. seinen Sohn selbst zum Prinzen mit. 
Bei ihm war August bereits als Gast auf einem Ball gewesen, 
und auch auf der Redoute, die am 9. Febr. beim Prinzen zu 
Ehren seines Geburtstages stattfand, wirkte August als Spanier 
verkleidet mit, wie er stolz seinem Vater in einem Briefe vom 
10. Febr. berichtet. Am 29. Jan. war ein dhnlicher Anlass 
fiir Goethe, den Prinzen aufzusuchen und August mitzunehmen. 
Die Tage vorher hatte Goethe in Jena geweilt, um im Auftrage 
des Herzogs die ungeordnete riesige Biichermasse des verstor- 
benen Hofrats Biittner zu ordnen und Platz zu schaffen fiir 
den einziehenden neuen Kommandanten Major v. Hendrich, 
am 28. Jan. war er, wie seine Tagebiicher nachweissen, von 
Jena nach Weimar abgereist, aus einem besonderen Grunde: 
Am Abend des 29. Jan. sollte ein Maskenzug zu Ehren des 
Geburtstages der Herzogin von Weimar (30. Jan.) stattfinden, 
den Goethe leitete. Der Erbprinz hatte ihn im Briefe vom 26. 
Jan. gebeten, ein Gedicht zu dieser Maskerade zu verfassen, 


um dadurch das Fest feierlicher zu gestalten. (Goethe antwor- 
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tete ihm noch am selbigen Tag, Apoll werde ihn wohl, da er 
“unter bibliothekarischem Staub und Moder gar viel zu 
leiden habe, aus dem Stegreife begiinstigen,”’ und bedankt sich 
lebhaft fiir das prinzliche Vertrauen, “mich zum Sprecher der 
vier beliebten Dichtweisen, die zunichst auftreten sollen, zu 
ernennen.”’ Er verfasst daraufhin das Gedicht fiir dessen 
Maskenzug (abgedruckt in der Cottaschen Jubiliumsausgabe, 
Bd. 9, S. 321 f.) und schickt es dem Prinzen zu, der sich dafiir 
in dem Briefe vom 29. Jan. bedankt, das Gedicht werde “die 
vornehmste Zierde unseres Aufzugs sein.’”’ Hier muss die 
Auffassung berichtet werden, die der Herausgeber des 16. 
Bandes der Briefe Goethes der Weimarer Sophienausgabe, v. 
der Hellen, S. 409 zu dem Brief Goethes an den Prinzen vom 
26. Jan. und zu den beiden Prinzenbriefen vom 26. und 29. 
Jan. als Erklirung wiedergibt. Er bezieht diese Briefe nimlich 
auf die Geburtstagsfeier des Prinzen am 9. Febr. Das ist nicht 
richtig, sie beziehen sich auf die Geburtstagsfeier der Herzogin 
am 29. Jan. Wie Goethes Tagebiicher (Weimarer Ausg., Bd. 
3, S. 49) zeigen, befand sich der Dichter bereits seit dem 8. 
Febr. wieder in Jena und ebenso am 9., er konnte also gar 
nicht der “‘Sprecher” der 4 Dichtweisen am 9. Febr. in W iar 
sein. Ausserdem aber treten die 4 Dichtungsarten personifi- 
ziert nur in dem Maskenzug fiir die Geburtstagsfeier der 
Herzogin am 29. Jan. auf. Nur fiir diese Feier verfasste Goeth 
die Festverse. Goethe notiert in seinen Tagebiichern unter 
dem 29. Jan. 1802: “Vorbereitung zu dem Aufzug des Prinzen. 
Abends Redoute.’ Der Prinz wirkte selbst als einer der 
Hauptdarsteller in dem Maskenzug am 29. Jan. mit; wie der 
von uns mitgeteilte. Brief an die Grifin Egloffstein zeigt, geht 
Goethe noch am selben Abend 7 Uhr zum Prinzen und nimmt 
seinen Sohn selbst mit, da dieser ebenfalls als Amor in dem 
Maskenzug auftrat. Jedenfalls hatte er mit dem Prinzen noch 
einiges zu besprechen, was sich auf die Darstellung des von ihm 
verfassten Maskenzugsgedichtes bezog und was auch gleich- 
zeitig fiir seinen Sohn als Darsteller in Betracht kam. Es ist 
ganz natiirlich, dass Goethe mit dem Prinzen sich dariiber 
miindlich kurz vor der Geburtstagsfeier beriet, da er bis jetzt 
die Angelegenheit von Jena aus nur brieflich behandelt hatte. 
Vielleicht fand auch noch eine kurze Probe der Maskenzugdar- 
stellung beim Prinzen statt. Dagegen ist wohl nicht anzuneh- 
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men dass die Geburtstagsfeier beim Prinzen abgehalten wurde 
statt bei der Herzogin. 

Wihrend im Weimarer Theater zur Geburtstagsfeier der 
Herzogin am 29. Jan. 1802 Schillers Turandot unter allgemeinem 
Beifall aufgefiihrt wurde, fand bei der Herzogin ihr zu Ehren 
der Maskenzug statt. Goethes Gedicht, in anmutigem, leich- 
tem Ton gehalten, lasst der Herzogin durch den Aufzug der 
4 Dichtarten huldigen. Zuerst tritt das Epos auf, dargestellt 
vom Erbprinzen, begleitet von der Ruhmverkiinderin mit 
einem Ehrenkranz, dargestellt von der Prinzessin Karoline. 
Dann folgt die erotische Muse begleitet von Amor, dem ‘“‘Ge- 
fiihrlichsten,’’ wie ihn das Goethesche Begleitgedicht nennt. 
Diesen Amor spielte August Goethe, der als gefliigelter Liebes- 
bote herumgetragen wurde und der Herzogin das Gedicht seines 
Vaters iiberreichte. Den Schluss bildete die Idylle mit der 
Unschuld und zu allerletzt die Satire mit dem Genius des 
Spottes. Die Charakterisierung von Amor als dem “Gefahr- 
lichsten”’ leitet zu unserem Briefe an die Grifin Egloffstein hin, 
in dem Goethe ihr seinen Sohn unter Anspielung auf seine 
Rolle als Amor den ‘‘Gefiahrlichsten”’ als nicht “gefihrlichsten,”’ 
wohl aber als beschwerlichen Begleiter mit launigem Humor 
bezeichnet. Und die Grifin, in den Hofkreisen und bei Hofe 
verkehrend, ist ohne Zweifel Zuschauerin des Maskenzuges 
bei der Herzogin gewesen, sodass sich Goethes Hoffnung, sie 
“heute wieder zu sehen,”’ erfiillte. 

Zum Schlusse sei noch erwihnt, dass die Rolle August 
Goethes als gefliigelter Amor grossen Anstoss in den Hofkreisen 
hervorrief, die Goethe nicht wohl wollten. Man veriibelte 
es ihm, dass sein Kind der Liebe den Amor spieite und als 
solcher der Herzogin, dem Ideal des Anstandes, huldigte. 
Diese selbst dachte menschlicher und freier und nahm Amors 
Huldigung gern an unter Dankesworten fiir Goethe, und die 
Prinzessin Karoline suchte Goethe im Saal auf und setzte den 
Kranz, den sie als Ruhmverkiinderin des Gedichtes trug, dem 
Dichter auf. Man gab der Grifin Egloffstein, weiss Gott aus 
welchen Griinden, Schuld an dem Auftreten August Goethes 
als Amor. 

H. JANSEN 

Universitit Miinster i/W 








WORDSWORTH AND HARTLEY COLERIDGE 


In the history of nineteenth century English literature, no 
two names are paired oftener than those of William Wordsworth 
and Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Standing as they do at the 
headwaters of the poetry of the century, these two authors 
have received a vast amount of attention, and their relations 
have been traced with the utmost care. But it was not only 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge whose poetic career was connected 
with Wordsworth; his son Hartley, a lesser man but neverthelss 
a true poet, is closely associated with the same great master. 
Indeed, Hartley Coleridge, though a minor author, is a most 
appealing and attractive figure, and his position with regard 
to Wordsworth, only touched* upon heretofore, cannot but 
deserve our attention. 

As might be expected from his fondness for children, 
Wordsworth took an interest in the eldest son of his brother 
poet. In fact, he addressed to the little boy al the age of six 
some exquisite lines' celebrating the heavenly sweetness of the 
child yet filled with a haunting fear of the dangers that beset 
so unworldly a creature. Later during young Hartley’s school- 
days, the boy “‘had the opportunity of constant intercourse with 
Mr. Wordsworth and his family,” as his brother Derwent 
Coleridge tells us.2, He was allowed to browse in Wordsworth’s 
hbrary in Allan Bank and later in Rydal Mount and thus 
acquired a decided taste for literary studies and considerable 
knowledge as well. Moreover, Hartley Coleridge’s later 
years were passed in the village of Grasmere or, nearby, in the 
cosy Nab Cottage on the banks of Rydal Water and hence 
in the vicinity of Wordsworth. It was most suitable and 
well nigk providential, as Derwent Coleridge observes (page 
CXXIII), that Hartley should ‘‘spend his latter days, as it 


1 The verses named To H. C. 

2 Page LV in the memoir prefixed to Poems by Hartley Coleridge, edited 
by his brother, Derwent Coleridge, 2 vols., first edition, London, 1851. Volume 
I contains the poems published before at Leeds in 1833; vol. II is composed 
almost entirely of posthumous poems. My references to Hartley Coleridge's 
poems are all to this first collected edition, London, 1851. A second, edition, 
with different pagination, appeared in the same year at London. 
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were, under the shadow and at the foot of that great poet, his 
father’s friend,—so pronounced in words of immortal fame,— 
with whom his own infancy and boyhood had been so closely 
and affectionately linked.” This proximity of the two poets, 
we are told, was paralleled by a similar closeness in friendship. 
When Hartley died in 1849, the aged Wordsworth was much 
affected by the news (CLXXXV and CLXXXVI). Soon 
afterward he went to the Grasmere churchyard and pointed 
out to the sexton a position for the grave not far from the spot 
which he and his wife had selected for their own resting place. 
“Keep the ground for us,”’ added the aged poet; “‘we are old 
people, and it cannot be for long.”’ 

From the friendship that existed between the two bards, one 
would be inclined to believe that the younger would have a 
favorable view of the elder’s work. A glance at Hartley’s 
writings places this beyond doubt. From these, it is evident 
that the two contemporary poets whom he most respects or, 
one may even say, whom he actually venerates are his father 
and Wordsworth. To Samuel Taylor Coleridge he addresses 
two sonnets. In the dedicatory sonnet at the beginning of the 
first volume he acknowledges how much he owes to this ‘‘Father, 
and Bard revered,” recalls his father’s wish about him in 
Frost at Midnight, and dedicates the volume tohim. Ina sonnet 
at the beginning of the second volume, he speaks of the elder 
Coleridge, now dead, and confesses that in power of thought 
he feels himself far inferior. Two other sonnets refer to the 
same poet more indirectly, one of them telling how he looked 
upon the nightingale as a cheerful bird,’ the other romancing 
about the name Christabel (II, 144-5). These four references 
to his father show that Hartley considers him undoubtedly a 
great poet, but in him he venerates the sire quite as much as 
the bard. 

On the other hand, though he praises Wordsworth’s char- 
acter, he celebrates chiefly the greatness of his poetry. More- 
over, in Essays and Marginalia,‘ though only occasional 
reference is made to S. T. Coleridge, numerous passages indicate 
Hartley’s belief in Wordsworth’s genius. Let three suffice. 

II, 88. The same idea of the elder Coleridge is mentioned in a note 
on a poem in I, 57. 

* Edited by his brother Derwent Coleridge, 2 vols., London, 1851. 
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‘Popularity,’ we read, “is the gift of the people. Fame is 
conferred by the permanent universal reason. Reputation is 
the opinion of the judging, not always the judicious few.— 
Of living writers, I should say Scott was the most popular, 
Southey the best reputed, Wordsworth the most famous’’ 
II, 164). Thus before 1832, Hartley Coleridge considers 
Wordsworth the greatest living author in England. Again, if 
we consult other passages, we find how he ranks the elder 
man in comparison with the greatest English poets of all ages. 
‘The correspondence between Wordsworth and Milton,”’ 
Hartley writes, ““must be sought in their genius; not in the scale 
of their genius, equal though I deem it to be, nor yet in the kind 
of their genius—but in their lofty veneration for their genius 
as an emanation [from] rather than a gift of the Eternal Light.’ 
Still another passage shows how great Hartley considers his 
father’s friend: ““England has produced greater men, if not 
nore great men, than any other country—Greece itself not 
excepted; but our very greatest men have not identified themselves 
with the national mind or character. England is typified, not 
by Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth; nor yet by Bacon 
or Taylor, but by Defoe, Hogarth, Fielding and Dickens.’ 
In other words, Hartley considers Wordsworth the best author 
of his age and among the few greatest in all English literature. 
He knows Wordsworth’s poems well too, as is proved by 
numerous quotations in Essays and Marginalia,’ indeed much 
more numerous than those from his father’s work. 

The seven poems in which Wordsworth is mentioned bear 
witness to a similar veneration on Hartley’s part and likewise 
indicate what in his eyes the older man stood for. Of the 
seven, one is a copy of verses written in a Lucretius given to 
Wordsworth (II, 154); another mentions him indirectly as a 
‘mighty bard” (II, 99); a third, a sonnet on Rydal (II, 20), is 
devoted mostly to Wordsworth; and the other four,*® three of 
which are sonnets, are addressed directly to him. Higher 
praise is scarcely possible than that voiced in these last five 


Il, 20. The italics are mine. 
* 1, 328. The italics are mine. 
7 I, 32, 37, 106, 118, 127, 143, 144, 209, 258, 306, 317; II, 206 
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*1, 19; II 18, 19, 160. 
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poems. Wordsworth is a “mighty Seer’’; people in the future 
will venerate the spot 
“where prose and rhyme 
Too strong for aught but Heaven itself to tame, 
Gush’d from a mighty Poet”; 
and like Ho~ er he will be able to make epochs far apart in 
time, love ea. . other better because of their common love for 
im. In these brief panegyrics, too one can find what Words- 
worth stood for in Hartley Coleridge’s opinion. First, the 
2 


elder man’s calm serenity is recognized in the lines, 
“Vet all calm, 
aln as the antique trunks whose hollow age 


he woodman spares, sweet thoughts on every page 
athe for the soul admonitory balm.”’ (II, 20 
Acair Wordsw rth’ 1ovinline ana the cnirif f | re ftey 
Again, \ raSwortn s joviuiness ana the Spirit oft love so often 
revealed in his verse are evident in 
For thou hast proved that purest joy is duty, 


And love a fondling, that the trunk entwines 


Of sternest fortitude. II, 18 


~~ 


1¢ penetrating depth which the great 
eatment of both the human soul 


lis thine to celebrate the thoughts that make 
The life of souls, the truths for whose sweet sake 
We to ourselves and to our God are dear. 
 Nature’s inner shrine thou art the priest, 
Where most she works when we preceive her least.””® 
Such, then, was Wordsworth in the sight of Hartley Cole- 


iJ 


ridge,—a poet posséssed of calm serenity that could be com- 
inicated to his readers, a poet teaching joy and the spirit of 
ve, a poet who found his way to the inmost recesses of man’s 
"i, 2 In connection with the last two lines, Hartley prints in a note 
from Wordsworth’s sonnet “It is a beauteous evening”’: 
And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not.” 
Hartley’s notes to the poems of the first volume (those originally published in 
1833) often show by their quotations when he is particularly conscious of 
Wordsworth. The poems in the second volume, being mostly posthumous, 


ly lack the convenience of such quotations. 
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heart and was the priest of nature. At various periods of his 
life too, Hartley had been thrown with this man so intimately 
that they cherished a real affection for each other. Besides, 
this friend was in his eyes a greater poet than any other of 
the period, greater than his own father, for he was one of 
the master poets of all literature. In view of all these circum- 
stances, then, one cannot but suppose that Hartley Coleridge, 
even though only ordinarily impressionable, would be influenced 
by Wordsworth in his work. Indeed, the probability is so great 
that we may be justified in attributing to actual influence not 
only any close resemblances we may find but also those remoter 
similarities which we should otherwise consider mere chance 
resemblances. 

Hartley Coleridge’s usual style is moderately simple and 
unassuming. I open the volume at random; 


‘How many tears have dropp’d since thou wert born, 
5 I 


Some on the cradle, some upon the grave! 


Yet having thee, thy father, not forlorn, 


Felt he had something yet of God to crave.” (II, 137 

This is not an individual style and is not so close to that of any 
other author that we can at once point out its source. We 
should note, however, that it resembles the style of Wordsworth 
rather more than that of S. T. Coleridge, for it lacks an ornate- 
ness frequently found in the latter’s work. Hartley Coleridge, 
on the whole, is less exquisite in style than his father and does 
not usually resemble him. He is nearer Wordsworth’s simpli- 
city. 

If, however, instead of selecting a page at random, we 
search carefully, we come upon passages which really have 
much of the Wordsworthian ring. For example, Hartley 
occasionally approaches the style of some of Wordsworth’s 
grander verses, even though it be at a respectful distance. 
In Why is There War on Earth?, the poet says that man must 


destroy his selfish spirit before he can feel 


“His spirit enfranchised,—general as the light 
Diffused through ether in its purity, 

And by the various sympathies of earth 
Blent and dissected into various hues 

That all are light, as a good man’s good works.” 
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Again, a poem “On Seeing Three Young Ladies on Grasmere 
Lake’’ though it is written in couplets and not in blank verse, 
possesses in many lines a similar Wordsworthian note: 


“Oh! when it [the oar] stopped, the boat, and damsels three 
Charming the calm air with their triple glee, 

While all the shadows on the lake projected, 

Moved little as the mountains they reflected; 

It seemed a thing ordained for aye to stay 

Just where it was and sleep from day to day.” (II, 212) 


The other sort of style which is most characteristic of Words- 
worth is the extremely simple style,’ and this Hartley Cole- 
ridge exhibits more clearly than the grand one. Numerous 
examples can be adduced,—for instance, some stanzas from 
The Blind Man’s Address to his Love; 


“Thy hand is very soft I know 

They tell me it is white; 

But it is not like the falling snow, 
Because it does not bite. 

For cold and biting are the flakes 

The melting flakes of snow, 

When the blinding snow-storm overtakes 
The blind men as they go.” (II, 208) 


But even better examples of this sort of Wordsworthian style 
are found in The Reply: 
“The very hills, they are not now 
The hills which once they were; 
They change as we are changed, or how 
Could we the burden bear? 


She pass’d away, like morning dew, 
Before the sun was high; 

So brief her time, she scarcely knew 
The meaning of a sigh.” 


This last stanza with its poignant simplicity, its restrained 
pathos, unquestionably bears the mark of Wordsworth (I, 
105-106). 

Hartley Coleridge may well have been originally ‘mpelled 
in the direction of the sonnet, his favorite verse form, by 
Wordsworth’s great achievements, with the result that he 


‘*T refer to the style of such poems as We are Seven. 
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later discovered it to be particularly suited to his ability. The 
assumption is rendered probable by the fact that of the three 
sonnets (I, 5, 6, 7) which, according to Hartley’s note, are his 
first attempts at this species of composition, the first two 
touch upon Wordsworthian ideas. In addition, apropos of 
one of these, he quotes some lines from Wordsworth’s Song 
at the Feast of Brougham Castle. Hartley’s sonnets, taken 
all together, are probably closer to Wordsworth than are the 
rest of his works, for few of them are utterly unlike the older 
poet in every way. On the other hand, they have not the grand 
roll of Wordsworth’s best productions; instead, their forte is 
delicacy. Nevertheless, two or three sonnets can be found 
which sound extraordinarily like the great man. Anyone, for 
instance, would feel sure that the following verses came from 
Wordsworth’s own pen: 
On a Calm Day Towards the Clos 
Chere never was an hour of purer peac« 


Methinks old Time, in mere mortality, 


Gives up the ghost, contented not to bs 
And all the pulses of great Nature cea 
W hate’er betokens hope, | fe, or increa 
Che gladson e expt tat , or th aread 
O ance and change upon tomorr 
(wait the expirati n of t r leas¢ 
In « b dull apathy Ni t 
t bre 1 leaf 
QO ight suppos« t 
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To be sure, the other Lake Poets, Samuel ‘Ta ridge an 
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general simplicity of style more notably and more consistently 
than the other two and, besides, exemplifies better than his 
fellows the extremely simple style and the grand style, and is 
more proficient in the sonnet. In view of these facts, it appears 
certain that Wordsworth played the greatest part in the 
formation of the younger poet’s manner of expression. 

Style, of course, is but half the story, and the lesser half, 
for resemblances in substance are more important. The 
question thus arises which of Wordsworth’s favorite ideas and 
interests, if any, are to be found in the work of Hartley Cole- 
ridge. 

In the first place, like Wordsworth, the younger poet is 
extremely fond of children. Indeed, he dotes on them and, as 
one might expect, is delighted with their sweetness and inno- 
cence. But he bears a resemblance to Wordsworth in looking 
deeper to discover the real significance of the child; he finds its 
eyes “instinct with all its destinies’ (II, 43); he calls it the 
‘purest abstract of humanity” (II, 117); he frequently pro- 
claims that God is with it." -Again in To Jeannette, Six Weeks 


anner most serious and weighty, recalling 
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And later in the same poem, 

“The child, through every maze of wakening lore, 

Hunts the huge shadow of what was before.”’ (I, 106-107). 
This is obviously close to [ntimations of Immortality. Strangely 
enough, however, Hartley Coleridge mentions but apparently 
rejects the same idea in a sonnet 70 an Infant (II, 117), wherein 
he declares that God would never exile a loyal spirit from 
Paradise and put it in this world. Whether or not this is to be 
understood as a mere graceful fancy, it would lead us to believe 
that he took the doctrine less seriously than Wordsworth did 
and, perhaps, entertained it principally because it appealed to 
his sentiments. 

In two poems, Hartley Coleridge touches upon the bene- 
ficent effect of children upon adults, which Wordsworth has 
mentioned at times. In The God-Child (II, 120) after describing 
the significance of baptism and his feeling at being god-father, 
he ends with the lines, 

“Would I might give thee back, my little on 
But half the good that I have got from thee.” 
Similarly, in To K. H. I. the Infant Grandchild of a Blind 
Grandfather (II, 123-4) he says, 
(nd thus sweet maid! thy voice, so blithe and clear, 
Pours all the spring on thy good grandsire’s ear, 
Filling his kind heart with a new delight, 
Which Homer may in ancient days have know: 
Till love and joy create an inward sight, 
And blindness shapes a fair world of its ow: 

One interesting piece entitled The Solace of Song (II, 226-7) 
illustrates Wordsworth’s doctrine that “the child is father to 
the man.”’ Just as in his famous little poem “My heart leaps 
up” Wordsworth says that he has always felt joy at the sight 
of the rainbow in childhood and manhood and hopes to continue 
thus in old age, so Hartley Coleridge tells in separate stanzas 
how he received happiness from song as an infant, a boy, a 
youth, and a man,— 

And should I live to be an old, 
An old forgotten thing, 
Yet never may my heart be cold 
When holy maidens sing. 
Holy, holy, may the Psalm 
My very latest sense embalm!”’ 
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It may seem unlikely to some readers that there is any influence 
from ‘‘My heart leaps up” on Hartley’s poem, but this possi- 
bility becomes considerably strengthened when we note that 
Hartley is particularly fond of Wordsworth’s poem, as is 
proved by his quoting from it twice in his essays. (I, 306 
and 317, but in separate essays). 

Hartley Coleridge’s poems on children are by no means 
mere copies of those by Wordsworth, but we cannot deny the 
decided influence of the greater on the lesser poet. Aside from 
a common simplicity of style, Hartley shows at times a philo- 
sophica! attitude toward babyhood and reproduces several of 
Wordsworth’s views about children, particularly the cardinal 
doctrine of life before birth. 

Another important view of Wordsworth’s which is distinctly 
mirrored in Hartley Coleridge is that about the extreme 
importance of memory. Time and again, Wordsworth indicates 
that the recollection of beautiful objects will cause him great 
happiness and even spiritual benefit. Hartley touches on the 
same belief some six times, and of these six instances, I shall 
quote the two best. In A Medley, speaking of “‘little joys” 


‘¢, 


and ‘‘passing gleams of restless mirth”’ he says: 


‘“Never, never, count their worth, 
By the time of their endurins 
They are garners in a dearth 
Pleasant thoughts for age securi: 
Rich deposits, firm ensuring 
Bliss, if bliss below may be 


And a joy for memory.” (I, 119). 


An even better instance of this doctrine expressed in lines which 
have a perfect Wordsworthian ring, is found in some verses 
Written at Belle-vue, Ambleside (II, 161-2). The beautiful 
landscape 

“Is yet the same, the same beloved scene, 

Which neither time nor change shall wipe away 

From the capacious memory of the soul. 

Oh blessed faculty of inward sight, 

Safe from disease and mortal accident 


In case the poet becomes blind, 


“Yet will those fields, those lowly heaving hills, 
That roving river, that pure inland lake, 
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And those neat dwellings that assure my heart 
That not alone I love and linger here, 


Abide the heir OMS ¢ \ ner life 


To be sure, Hartley Coleridge does not mention this role of 
memory so often as Wordsworth, but though less interested 
in it, he clearly holds this belief, which constituted another 
bond between him and the greater poet. 

No account of Wordsworthian influence of course can be 
complete without an examination of poems on nature. If we 
consider Hartley Coleridge’s work on this subject, we note 
every now and then descriptions of nature that possess a large- 
ness and calmness of spirit which recall many in the elder poet. 
Sometimes these passages comprise only two lines, but at 
other times we find some ten lines which have this mood. A 
perfect example of this spirit and some of the most completely 
Wordsworthian verses ever written by Hartley Coleridge occur 
at the beginning of the sonnet Written in a Season of Public 


Disturbance (11, 45 
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The mood of this is close to that of Wordsworth’s sonnet 


Composed upon Westminster Bridge in the wide prospect con- 
templated and the resulting spiritual peace. 

We find in Hartley Coleridge not only a perception of the 
calm beauty of landscape but a feeling that nature has a real 
influence on man. In one of the first three sonnets written by 
him occur the lines: 

Our love was nature; and the peace that floated 


On the white mist, and dwelt upon the hills, 


lo sweet accord subdued our wayward wills.” (I, 


The idea is akin to Wordsworth, and we are convinced that it is 
the result of actual influence when Hartley cites in a note 
apropos of these very lines a passage from Wordsworth’s 
Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle: 
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Love had he found in huts, where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The peace that sleeps upon the dewy hills.” 
Similarly, in another sonnet of Hartley’s, we again hear of the 
influence of nature on man: 
“Oft have I view'd that lake so beautiful, 
And felt its quiet power, benign to lull 
The inward being to a soft repose.” (II, 41). 
This thought, in harmony with Wordsworth’s views, is then 
completed by the lines, 


But thou, sweet maid ith read irth dost fll 
The wide survey of water. wood, and hill 
I feel a pulse of pleasure newly born 


And scarce believe that ‘man was made to mourn 
In fact, the whole conception of a man’s being more influenced 
by the beauty of nature through the presence of a young person 
resembles the passage in Wordsworth’s Michael where the old 
shepherd receives a new delight in the beauty of nature when 


he is accompanied by his beloved son Luke (194-203). Another 
passage of Hartley’s showing a rather Wordsworthian reverence 


nature and bearing a marked resemblance in details to a 
particular sonnet of this poet is the following lines from Leonard 


and Susan 
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feel no god in man l, 
Here, it seems to me is an echo of Wordsworth’s famous sonnet 
‘The world is too much with us,” wherein after complaining 
how little we are influenced by Nature’s beauties, such as the 
sea that bares her bosom to the moon,” he bursts out: 

“Great God! I'd rather be 
4 Pagan suckled im a creed outworn 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 
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It is probable, then, that Hartley Coleridge received from 
Wordsworth the doctrine that nature had a beneficent effect 
on mankind. This view, however, is not nearly so promi- 
nent in his verse as in Wordsworth’s. It was the latter’s 
mainstay in life and he is constantly referring to it whereas in 
Hartley it was a minor conception occurring only now and 
then in his poetry. 

Of all Hartley Coleridge’s poems on nature, however, 
those on flowers, taken as a group, seem the nearest Words- 
worth. In The Celandine and the Daisy, the latter’s two poems 
on the celandine are specifically mentioned in the line 


“For ’tis one mightier poet’s joy and theme.” (II, 99 


In addition, this poem and most of the others have a simplicity 
and a sympathetic attitude that recall Wordsworth. The one 
which suggests him most intimately, however, is The Gentianella, 
wherein Hartley Coleridge shows personal affection for the 
flower and addresses it directly, as Wordsworth is apt to do, 
using the simplest style: 

“Strange it is, that never ditty 

Ever told thee thou wert pretty 


Poets seek in fields and trees 
Quaint conceits and similes 


Lovely votary of the sun 

Never wishing to be won 

By a vain and mortal lover, 

Shrinking closely into cover 

When thy true love hath departed, 

Patient, pure, and simple hearted.’ (II, 101-2 


The beneficent effect of flowers on human beings is not promi- 
nent, as in Wordsworth, though it appears in the lines addressed 
to the cowslip in the poem called The Cowslip and the Lark: 


“T wish thee sometimes in a long road-side 
My solitary dream to purify.”’ (I, 95) 


Furthermore, Hartley notes the humility of certain flowers and 
loves them the better for this quality, as does Wordsworth. 
Examples are found in The Lily of the Valley (II, 103) and The 
Snowdrop (II, 100), where he speaks of the flower’s “meek 
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head.” Ina word, then, Hartley Coleridge in his flower poems, 
resembles Wordsworth in many ways,—in a simple style, in an 
affectionate attitude, in using direct address, in a fondness for 
meek flowers, and once in a belief that a person may derive 
moral profit from flowers. Thus though he cannot be said to 
imitate the flower poems of Wordsworth closely, it is clear 
that he is conscious of them and feels their influence. 

On the whole, then, we see definitely that Hartley Coleridge 
in his nature poems resembles Wordsworth in many ways. 
But the likeness is not a result of slavish copying. Indeed in 
some respects Hartley’s treatment of nature differs from 
that of the older man. He cares rather more for the little 
things, I think, and rather less for the big ones than does 
Wordsworth. But what is of greater importance, his treatment 
of details in natural descriptions is gentler and stresses beauty 
whereas Wordsworth’s is, in comparison, more austere. and 
stresses not so much the lovely appearance of the object 
contemplated as its significance to the poet. In spite of these 
differences, however, we may feel sure that Hartley, in his 
reverence for the greater man’s nature poetry, drank in many 
conceptions from it and, although keeping much of his individ- 
uality, underwent considerable influence. 

Stili another point in which Hartley Coleridge resembles 
Wordsworth is the habit of finding significance in things 
apparently trivial. This characteristic of course is well defined 
in the greater poet and is exemplified in such poems as The 
Reverie of Poor Susan, Lucy Gray, Simon Lee, and Michael. 
Hartley Coleridge’s most pretentious work, a tale named 
Leonard and Susan (1, 66-92) is of much this nature. The 
hero and heroine of the tale were playmates in infancy. Leonard 
as a baby clapped his hands together when Susan was in sight. 
They practised on the same words, and the first ones that 
Leonard mastered were “Sister Susan.”’ Later he manifested 
his affection by showing her the strawberries and birds’ nests 
he discovered in the woods. On growing up, they became 
betrothed, but a hotly contested election ruined Leonard’s 
father and made the two families so hostile that the young 
people were not allowed to marry. They continued faithful, 
however, and when Leonard’s fortunes at length rose through 
the help of a wealthy kinsman, Susan’s father again looked 
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upon him favorably as a suitor. The joy, however, was too 
great for the grief-stricken Susan, and she died in Leonard’s 
arms. 

“He saw her shrouded relics laid to rest 

In his ancestral sepulchre. That done, 

He was a wanderer long in foreign lands 

But when the greenness of his agony 

Was sere with age, the hoary man return’d; 

\nd after some few years in virtue spent, 


He died.” (1, 92 


Plainly the tale is in Wordsworth’s manner. Blank 
verse is used, and the style is simple and wholly without 
ornament. Furthermore, as is evident from my short account 
of the plot, the subject matter shows a fondness on the part 
of Hartley for the unpretentious. The characters, to be sure, 
are of higher social status than the peasants whom Wordsworth 
preferred for his tales, but both they and the events through 
which they pass are simple and totally lacking in that ornament 
or romance so dear to the average poet. In spite of the simpli- 
city of incident, however, the tale stresses a moral idea,— 
namely, a devoted love from childhood to death in spite of 
misfortune deepening into hopeless tragedy. Thus, though 
somewhat more romantic than the average Wordsworthian 
tale in treating of love between the sexes, it is quite Words- 
worthian in glorifying moral values found among simple sur- 
roundings. Thus one can feel almost sure that Hartley 
Coleridge, though not imitating Wordsworth directly, was 
inspired by his example. We might indeed go farther and say 
that a particular poem of Wordsworth’s gave him the initial 
impulse,—namely, Vaudracour and Julia. ‘Though this of 
course is one of the less characteristic of Wordsworth’s tales, 
it nevertheless has his traits and, furthermore, in general 
outline, is much like Leonard and Susan. The titles are similar; 
the poems are both tales of love beginning in infancy; in both, 
the social status of the characters is above that of most of 
Wordsworth’s personages; the lovers in both are faithful to 
each other in spite of parental disapprobation; and in both 
the lady dies and the lover leads a stricken life. Finally the 
fact that Vaudracour and Julia, though written about 1804, 
was printed only in 1820 after Hartley Coleridge had become a 
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man and so apt to take interest in new publications of Words- 
worth, makes the possibility of special influence more prob- 
able. 

In addition to Leonard and Susan and one or two other 
poems of Hartley’s that have some story element, several of his 
purely lyrical compositions show the same perception of 
significance in apparently trivial things. In a sonnet on Homer, 
for instance (I, 144), he praises the Greek poet for being master 
“of human truths”’ and remarks that his. verse 


‘“‘Swell’d with the gladness of the battle’s glee— 
And yet could glorify infirmity, 
When Priam wept, or shame-struck Helen pined.”’ 


In other words by praising Homer for seeing the significance of 
such little touches of human character, Hartley Coleridge 
shows that he sees them himself. It is interesting to note that 
this sonnet has another link binding it to Wordsworth in the 
phrase ‘“‘mighty orb of song” here applied to Homer and in 
Wordsworth’s Excursion (I, 249) to Milton.“ Again, in 
another sonnet, Hartley Coleridge defends an aged, dying 
peasant from the charge of being a worthless clod, giving as 
his reason that the man has an unharmed soul: 

And thus, for eighty years, good man, in thee 


The seed has slept, sepulchred in simplicity.” (II, 29 


Still another poem celebrating the moral worth of lowly things 
is that on Wytheburn Chapel and Hostel. The chapel is praised 
in really Wordsworthian manner: 
Humble it is and meek and very low, 
And speaks its purpose by a single bell; 


But God Himself, and He alone, can know 


If spiry temples please Him half so well.”’ (II, 378 


The fondness for humble things and the tendency to dwell 
upon their moral value are by no means so prominent in 
Hartley Coleridge as in Wordsworth, for the moral element in 
general is not so strong in him. Furthermore, the same 
interest in lowly objects is found to some extent in Southey and 
S. T. Coleridge, who may have helped to strengthen the quality 


‘Ss Hartley Coleridge is careful to acknowledge this, like other quotations, 
by putting it in quotation marks 
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in Hartley. But since Wordsworth was the greatest poet in 
his eyes and, what is much more important, since Wordsworth 
exemplifies this quality far more than his fellows, it was un- 
doubtedly Wordsworth who was the chief source of the interest. 
Hartley Coleridge usually does not look at woman in the 

same way that Wordsworth does. In his attitude there is more 
of that romance which is usual in poets, more of the sentiments 
of a lover or, rather, of a would-be lover, for he is always 
poignantly conscious of his unattractiveness in her eyes. 
In some few poems, however, he exhibits a typically Words- 
worthian point of view. In Jsabel, a lament for a girl who is 
dead, he writes: 

‘That lovely form, that face so bright, 

That changeful image of delight, 

May it no more to waking sight, 

Or spiritual ken, in very truth appear?” (I, 103 


In Yo Somebody, though there is much of the Hartley Coleridge 
spirit in lamenting over his unrequited affection for a girl, 
there are stanzas that are very like Wordsworth in celebrating 
her sweet contentment: 
‘Her being’s law is gentle bliss, 
Her purpose, and her duty; 
And quiet joy her loveliness, 
And gay delight her beauty.” (I, 56 


Again in a Song, we catch the Wordsworthian note piainly: 


She is not fair to outward view 
As many maidens be, 
Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smil’d on me; 
Oh! then I saw her eye was bright, 
A well of love, a spring of light.” (1, 65 
In other words, Hartley Coleridge, though unlike Wordsworth 
usually in his treatment of woman, often displays a simple, 
unromantic appreciation of her character, a realization of the 
supreme importance of her purity and her sweet happiness,— 
views that are both characteristic of Wordsworth and so 
betray his influence. 
Finally Hartley at times expresses that spirit of calm joy 
that he himself considers one of Wordsworth’s characteristics. 
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In A Task ad Libitum (I, 41-3), a poem mentioning various 
possible subjects for verse, he praises the simple joy of home: 
“So the humbler spirit 

Hears in the daily round of household things 


A low sweet melody, inaudible 
To the gross sense of worldlings,”’ 


a passage in connection with which he cites in a note the line 
from Tintern Abbey: 


“The still, sad music of humanity” 


showing that he is conscious of Wordsworth. The same poem 
of Hartley runs on later: 


“The gentler joys, the calm sequester’d hours 

Of wedded life: the babble sweet of babes, 

That unknown tongue, which mothers best expound, 
Which works such witchery on a parent’s heart, 
Turning grave manhood into childishness—’”’ 


Again in A Medley, a poem containing numerous touches of 
Wordsworth, Hartley Coleridge specifies the attitude he 
wishes to have in life, an attitude displaying calm, sweet joy in 
nature: 

‘“‘Nay—nine be still, 

The happy, happy faith— 

That in deep silence hymning saith— 

That every little rill, 

And every small bird, trilling joyfully— 

Fells a sweet tale of hope, and love, and peace, 
Bidding to cease 
rhe heart’s sharp pangs, aye throbbing woefully.” (1, 118) 

Thus we see that Hartley Coleridge appreciated calm, sweet 
joy,—a joy which, as he recognized, was exemplified in Words- 
worth and which he at times mirrors himself. It would seem, 
too, that the influence of Wordsworth very probably was the 
source of such passages in his work. They are not, however, 
his dominant note. Hartley Coleridge, like his father, was 
weak of will and hopelessly inefficient in all practical matters. 
His life was a mere drifting to and fro. He appreciated beauti- 
ful things and was loved by his fellows, it is true, but he was 
unable to earn his own living, he spent his time in aimless 
wanderings through the Lake Country, and he had to be 
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watched over by others like a being doomed to perpetual 
childhood. He felt these shortcomings poignantly and forever 
sorrowed over being unlike other men and unfit to be a husband 
and father. These plaintive cries, these wistful longings of the 
soul for affection, are the inmost expression of Hartley’s nature. 
But against this background of sadness there stand out just so 
much more clearly these few passages of peaceful, serene joy 
that are probably inspired by Wordsworth. 

Hartley Coleridge, we then note, owed something to the 
father whom: he reverenced greatly. From him he obtained 
his poetic talent, genuine, beautiful, sensitive. From him 
also, he inherited the feebleness of will which we have just 
touched on and the resulting grief over his own inefficiency. 
Aside from these, however, Hartley seems to owe little to S. T. 
Coleridge. 

On the other hand, we have noticed a marked resemblance 
to Wordsworth in many ways,—a resemblance which is the 
result of actual influence. Hartley's style, in general, is of the 
simple variety, and it approaches at times the grand style of 
Wordsworth or, even more closely, the naive innocence of his 
extremely simple style. Moreover, Hartley feels the greatest 
interest in children mirroring many of the older man’s ideas; 
and his views on the role of memory are similar. In his 
nature poems also, he has pictures of calm peacefulness like 
Wordsworth’s; he at times expresses a belief in the influence 
of nature upon man; and he frequently suggests the greater 
poet closely in his flower poems. In addition, he is often 
interested in the moral significance of trivial things, he appre- 
ciates the calm sweetness of woman, and he at times exhibits 
a Wordsworthian peaceful joy. In other words the influence 
of the master upon him is very marked. 

But we must not assume that Hartley Coleridge copies 
Wordsworth slavishly; in many respects he is very different 
from the greater poet. He says of his own career. 

“From May of life to Autumn have I trod 
The earth, not quite unconscious of my God; 
But apter far to recognise his power 

in sweet perfection of a pencill’d flower, 

A kitten’s gambols, or a birdie’s nest, 

A baby sleeping on its mother’s breast, 

Chan in the fearful passages of life.’ (II, 165) 
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These lines are quite true. Hartley Coleridge is a man of 
smaller caliber than Wordsworth in every way. He has not the 
latter’s originality of ideas nor does he care so much for ideas; 
he takes less interest in large things, whether landscapes, public 
affairs, or the human soul; he falls far short of Wordsworth in 
attaining grandeur of manner. Furthermore, Hartley has a 
personality of his own, not very pronounced, to be sure, but 
plaintive and winning. On his improvident, elfin journey 
through the world, he notes its subtle beauties, he appreciates 
little touches of character in his fellow travellers, and he 
expresses exquisitely a wistful yearning which is but too common 
to humanity. 

Thus Hartley Coleridge is not a bloodless copy of another 
man, but has a note of his own, real though not strong. Every 
author, however, undergoes influences. Even those of the 
most resolute originality would write differently but for the 
existence of their predecessors, and those of less powerful 
talent and less robust personality derive numberless ideas and 
methods from other writers. Among these lesser men is 
numbered Hartley Coleridge. Though a man of real genius, 
he unmistakably inherited the traits of two elder poets. His 
powers—both his talent for poetry and his faltering, sorrowing 
disposition—he received from his father, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge; his interests—his love of simplicity, of nature, of 
childhood, and of lowly life—he derived from his spiritual 
father, Wordsworth. 

ALBERT Morton TURNER 


The University of Wisconsin 








ROMANISCHER EINFLUSS AUF DAS WESTGER- 
MANISCHE 


Nach den Kennzeichen einer bestimmten Sprachgruppe 
gefragt, miissen wir vorliufig meist eine Reihe voéllig unzusam- 
menhingender Einzelheiten angeben. Mit dem Bestreben, 
einen organischen Zusammenhang zwischen den verschiedenen 
Kennzeichen einer Sprachgruppe nachzuweisen, soll hier ein 
Anfang gemacht werden beim Westgermanischen, und zwar 
soll der Nachweis geliefert werden, dass fast alle wesentlichen 
Neuerungen, die das Westgermanische in Lautlekre und Flexion 
abweichend vom Gotonordischen vollzogen hat, zu erkliren 
sind durch das Bestreben, solche Konsonantengruppen zu 
vereinfachen, die fiir den Lateiner schwer auszusprechen waren, 
dass also mit anderen Worten das Westgermanische seine 
Eigenart durch romanische Beeinflussung in einer bestimmten 
Richtung erhalten hat. Wenn ich von wesentlichen Eigen- 
tiimlichkeiten spreche, will ich damit keineswegs das Recht 
beanspruchen, dies oder jenes als unwesentlich beiseite zu 
schieben, das etwa nicht passen sollte, sondern das Wesentliche 
durch eine Formel scharf abgrenzen. [Es handelt sich um all 
die Punkte, in denen das Westgermanische sich nicht nur in 
einem etwas friiheren oder spaiteren Stadium der Entwicklung 
befindet, sondern dauernd eigene Wege geht. Aus dem Rahmen 
der Untersuchung fallen also die ganzen vokalischen Aus- 
lautsgesetze; denn dabei handelt es sich augenscheinlich um 
eine auch im Nordischen vorhandene Entwicklung, die im 
Westgermanischen héchstens etwas friiher vor sich gegangen 
ist. Mir ist bei den vokalischen Auslautsgesetzen des West- 
germanischen nichts bekannt, das sich nicht friiher oder 
spiter auch im Nordischen zeigte. Auch die verschiedene 
Behandlung auslautender Vokale nach langer und kurzer 
Stammsilbe finden wir im Nordischen wieder. 

Nach dieser Einschrinkung bleiben folgende nachweis- 
bar dem Westgermanischen eigentiimlichen Neuerungen: 

I. Lautlehre? 

1 Bei dem Wandel 6 zu d in allen Stellungen, der dem Westgermanischen 
vielleicht eigen ist, ist Alter und Verbreitung schwer festzustellen. 
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Romanischer Einfluss auf das Westgermantsche 


a) Die westgermanische Konsonantengemination. 

b) Der Wandel von Zw zu 2d. 

c) Das Auftreten von Sprossvokalen vor | und r; 

d) Apokope des auslautenden z; 

II. Flexion 

a) Ersatz der 2. Pers. sing. ind. praet. der starken 
Verba durch eine Optativform? auf i; 

b) bei den Verwandtschaftsnamen auf r; die Bevor- 
zugung der “starken’’ Kasus, bei denen idg. der 
Stamm oder das stammbildende Suffix betont 
war, vgl. z.B. gotisch dat. sing. fadr, aisl. nom. 
pl. fedr mit den entsprechenden ahd. Formen. 

c) Die Flexion des Infinitivs, das sogen. Gerundium. 

Es gilt nun zweierlei zu zeigen; 1) dass alle diese dem 
Westgermanischen eigenen Neuerungen eine Annaherung an 
die romanische Artikulation, eine Ausspracheerleichterung fiir 
den Lateiner bedeuteten, 2) und vor allem, dass nicht etwa 
willkiirlich hier und da Laute und Formen der lateinischen 
Aussprache angenihert sind, sondern dass iiberall da, wo 
besonders unlateinische Konsonantengruppen vorlagen, Aende- 
rungen eintraten. 

Durch die westgermanische Konsonantengemination bei 
der die Konsonanten vor j, w, l, r (mangelhaft belegt vor m, 
n) verdoppelt wurden, ist zweifellos eine Lautkombination 
beseitigt worden, die dem Lateinischen fremd war. Das 
Schriftlateinische hatte silbenbildendes i, u in ca- pi- o, fa- 
ci- 0, mi- nu- o, das Vulgirlatein hatte Doppelkonsonant 
+ j, oder w: fak-kjo-aber die germanische Kombination sit- 
jan, lig- jan, ap- les, ak-res zeigt sich im Lateinischen auf 
keiner Stufe.* Der Zusammenhang swischen der westger- 
manischen Konsonantendehnung und der lateinischen Artiku- 
lation wird deutlicher, wenn wir bedenken, dass vor j und w 
dieselbe Gemination im Vulgirlatein stattgefunden, hat (vgl. 
Grébers Grundriss I, 364). Vor] ist wenigstens im Jtalienischen 

? Oder alte Aoristform?! 

*Wegen der schriftlateinischen und germanischen Silbentrennung vg! 
die Metrik. Auch wenn man im Germanischen eine Silbentrennung: “‘li-gjan, 
si-tjan” annehmen wollte, ware auch diese dem Lateinischen fremd, wenigstens 
auf keiner Stufe bei ihm nachweisbar. Wegen der lateinischen Silbentrennung 
vor cons. +1, r vgl. die Behandlung der vorhergehenden Vokale als in offener 
Silbe in den romanischen Sprachen 
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Konsonantendehnung erhalten. Vor r findet sich diese zu- 
fallige weitgehende Uebereinstimmung nicht; aber auch hier 
liegt insofern zweifellos eine Annaiherung an die lateinische 
Artikulation vor, als die dem Lateinischen fremde Combination 
p-r t-r, usw. durch die in Verbalkompositis nicht seltene ppr, 
ttr ersetzt wurde. Warum gerade in diesem Punkte die tief- 
greifendste Aenderung erfolgte, wihrend manches andere, das 
scheinbar dem Romanen weit gréssere Schwierigkeiten bieten 
musste, unangetastet blieb, dariiber im zweiten Teil. 

Dass durch den Wandel von ¢w zu ¢ eine dem Lateinischen 
fremde Konsonantengruppe beseitigt wurde, ist klar, ebenso, 
dass durch das Auftreten der Sprossvokale in ahd. afful, 
abhar, ags. aecer, aeppel statt aisl. akr, gotisch akrs usw. eine 
fir den Romanen, der r und | als Sonanten nicht kannte, 
schwierige Lautverbindung fiel. Es bleibt die Apokope von z. 
Natiirlich musste dies, an konsonantische Stimme angehangt, 
namentlich nachdem die vokalischen Auslautsgesetze gewirkt 
hatten, hiufig schwierige Lautgruppen bilden, vgl. gotisch 
mahts, wulps. Dass es dann auch nach Vokaken fiel, erklart 
sich leicht daraus, dass es fast nur als Flexionselement im 
Auslaut stand und also analogischer Behandlung ausgesetzt 
war (Vgl. iibrigens den friihzeitigen Schwund des auslautenden 
sim Vulgarlatein. Grébers Grundriss I, 363.) 

Auch dass das Schwinden der Formen auf t in der 2. Pers. 
sing. ind. praet. die Entfernung von schwierigen Konsonanten- 
gruppen, (ha/pi, warpt) zur Folge hatte, ist selbstverstandlich; 
auch die oben erwihnte westgermanische Eigentiimlichkeit 
bei der Flexion der Verwandtschaftsnamen auf r half Aus- 
spracheschwierigkeiten fiir den Lateiner beseitigen; sie wirkte 
parallel mit der Einfiihrung von Sprossvokalen auf phoneti- 
schem Gebiet. 

Auch in der speziell westgermanischen Flexion des Infinitivs 
kann man romanischen Einfluss erblicken; jedoch méchte ich 
davon aus folgenden Griinden absehen: 

1) Es ist zweifelhaft, in welchem Umfang das Gerundium 
als Flexion des Infinitivs im Vulgdrlatein noch bestand. 

2) Diese Uebereinstimmung des Westgermanischen mit 
dem Lateinischen fallt aus dem Rahmen der Vereinfachungen 
unlateinischer Konsonantengruppen heraus, in dem sich alle 
anderen dem Westgermanischen eigenen Neuerungen halten. 
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Es ist also zuzugeben, dass bei einer Eigentiimlichkeit des 
Westgermanischen eine Annaherung an das Romanische nicht 
nachweisbar ist. 

Nun kann aber eingewandt werden: wenn wirklich das 
Westgermanische seine Eigenart der Neigung  verdankt, 
unlateinische Konsonantengruppen zu beseitigen, warum hat 
es dann bei verhiltnismissig kleinen Abweichungen von der 
lateinischen Artikulation, so bei der Silbentrennung, dem 
fremden Einfluss nachgegeben, wihrend so unaussprechliche 
Lautgruppen wie pw, hl stehen geblieben sind? Wir kommen 
damit auf den zweiten, schwierigeren und wichtigeren Teil 
der Beweisfiihrung, nimlich auf den Nachweis, dass die An- 
passungen an die lateinische Artikulation nicht willkirlich 
hier und da erfolgt sind, sondern immer da am starksten, wo 
fiir den Lateiner die grésste Schwierigkeit vorlag, dass also 
bei den westgermanischen Neuerungen etwas typisch Ro- 
manisierendes nachweisbar ist. Dieser Nachweis_ stésst 
zunichst auf das Hindernis, dass Ausspracheschwierigkeiten 
nicht leicht in ihrer Stirke zu fixieren sind. Vor allem miissen 
wir den Irrtum vermeiden, das, was in der Tat in einer Sprache 
nicht ausgesprochen wird, darum auch fiir unaussprechlich zu 
halten. Der Deutsche kennt z.b. die Anlautsverbindungen 
sl, sm, sn, tw nicht, und doch bereiten sie ihm in fremden 
Wortern nicht die mindesten Schwierigkeiten. Wenn dem 
Lateinischen Auslautsgruppen wie rp oder Ip fremd sind, 
dann beweist das nicht, dass sie fiir den Lateiner besonders 
schwer auszusprechen gewesen wiren, sondern hat einen sozu- 
sagen zufalligen Grund: im Lateinischen trat der Stamm fast 
nie ohne Endung zutage, und in Endungen kam p nicht vor. 
An sich nimmt das Latein an zweifacher Konsonanz im Auslaut 
durchaus keinen Anstoss (vult, hinc, fert,est). Zur Abschaitzung 
von Ausspracheschwierigkeiten kann uns eine Betrachtung der 
Lautsubstitution helfen, wie sie in modernen Sprachen durch 
lernende Auslinder vorgenommen wird. Sie ergibt zweierlei. 
Einerseits ist die Neigung zur Lautsubstitution umso grésser, 
je unmerklicher der Unterschied zwischen eigener und fremder 
Artikulation ist. So wird der Deutsche, der schon lingst die 
ihm véllig fremden franzésischen Nasallaute korrekt spricht, 
vielfach noch die Klangfarbe der Vokale nicht richtig wider- 
geben. Ejiner der unmerklichsten Unterschiede nun, der dem 
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nicht phonetisch Geschulten am schwersten zum Bewusstsein 
kommt, liegt in der Silbentrennung. Bei dem Polen, der beim 
Deutschsprechen die offenkundigen polnischen Eigentiimlich- 
keiten langst tiberwunden hat, verursacht die undeutliche 
Silbentrennung in M65-te, Lia-te, statt Mot-te, Lat-te, noch 
einen eigentiimlichen, fremdartigen “‘Akzent.’’ So erklart es 
sich, dass gerade mit Bezug auf die Konsonantengemination, 
die ja phonetisch gesprochen nur eine Verlegung der Silben- 
grenze in den Konsonanten ist, im Westgermanischen die 
umfangreichste Neuerung erfolgt ist. Andererseits zeigt die 
Erfahrung des Sprachunterrichts, dass fiir den Auslinder 
besondere Schwierigkeiten entstehen bei Kombinationen mit 
unbekannten Lauten, zu denen es in der eigenen Sprache kein 
Analogon gibt. Das deutsche sch z.B. lernt der Hollander 
ziemlich leicht, auch das schw, schm noch einigermassen, weil 
er dazu im Hollindischen die Analoga zw, sm hat; das schr 
dagegen bietet ihm die gréssten Schwierigkeiten, weil es eine 
Anlautsgruppe sr im Hollaindischen nicht gibt 

Fiir das Westgermanische ist es nun charakteristisch, dass 
die Konsonantengruppen vermieden werden, zu denen das 
Latein keine Analoga hatte. Und zwar verstehe ich unter 
Analogon eine Lautgruppe, die mit der fraglichen einen Laut 
ganz gemeinsam hat, zu den andern aber einen niachstver- 
wandten, der sich von ihm entweder nur durch die Artikulations- 
basis oder nur durch die Artikulationsart, und zwar nur in 
einem Punkte unterscheidet. Analoga zu pl wiren also z.B. 
einerseits kl, tl, andererseits fl, pl. Dabei gilt lateinisch c 
als nichstverwandt zu germanisch h und lateinisch b zu ger- 
manisch w, sodass also cr, cl Analoga zu hr, hl und bl, br 
solche zu wl, wr sind. Nach dieser Formel boten dem Lateiner 
folgende westgermanische Anlautsgruppen keine besonderen 
Schwierigkeiten.: pl, bl, fl, kl, gl oder 21; pr, br, fr, tr, dr, kr, 
gr, cr; st, sp, sk; wl, wr; hl, hr. Zu hn bestand wenigstens im 
Griechischen das Analogon kn, zu pw und tw: sii und qi. 
Dw bot keine Schwierigkeiten, wenn das u in duabus usw. 
vulgirlateinisch unsilbisch war;—Dass die Anlautsgruppen sl, 
sm, sn im Vulgirlatein nicht unbekannt waren, scheint mir aus 
folgendem hervorzugehen. Die Gruppe x+cons wurde vul- 
girlateinisch zu s+kons vereinfacht. Da statt der lateinischen 
Verbalkomposita mit e romanisch solche mit ex auftreten, 
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musste also in diesen Verben die Anlautsgruppe esl, esn, 
esn vorkommen. Nun ist es bekannt, dass die Gruppe s+kons 
vulgarlateinisch nach konsonantischem Auslaut einen 1—Vor- 
schlag (woraus spiiter €) erhielt, und dass da, wo wir im Jta- 
lienischen dieser i (e)—Vorschlag wieder schwand, auch das 
anlautende e der Komposita mit ex fiel (vgl. it. scavare usw.), 
dass also der lateinische Anlaut s+kons und urspriinglich 
ex+kons in den Verbalkompositen vulgiirlateinisch gleich- 
behandelt wurden. Wir haben also allen Grund, anzunehmen, 
dass im Vulgirlatein in Verbalkompositen nach konsonantischem 
Auslaut die Anlautsgruppen sl, sm, sn bestanden. Im Anlaut 
bot sich also dem germanisch sprechenden Rémer nicht der 
stirkste Anstoss. 

Im Inlaut war dem lateinischen zunachst die germanische 
Silbentrennung p-j, t-w, k-r usw. fremd. Da es dazu kein 
Analogon hatte, und der unmerkliche Charakter des Unter- 
schiedes zwischen eigener und fremder Artikulation die Laut- 
substitution begiinstigte, erfolgte hier der Ersatz durch das 
vulgirlateinische ppj, ttw, kkr (in Kompositen) u.dgl. Wo- 
durch sollte nun aber cr ersetzt werden; denn das niichste 
Analogon ggw fehlte im Lateinischen, in dem gi nur nach 
Konsonanten (sanguis, arguo) vorkam? Hier lag eine beson- 
dere Schwierigkeit vor; und in der Tat sehen wir denn auch, 
dass dr im Westgermanischen zu ¢ vereinfacht worden ist.— 
Eine weitere besondere Schwierigkeit boten im Inlaut die 
Verbindungen mit sonantischen | oder r, und auch hier hat sich 
das Westgermanische teils durch Einfiihrung von Sprossvoka- 
len, teils durch Neuerungen in der Flexion der lateinischen 
Artikulation angepasst.—An anderen inlautenden Konsonan- 
tengruppen, zu denen das Latein keine Analoga hatte, kommen 
etwa noch hn, pn oder andere Nasalverbindungen in Betracht, 
ohne dass hier das Westgermanische eine Erleichterung voll- 
zogen hat. Jedoch ist zu bedenken, dass 1) das Griechische 
hier Analoga oder auch vdéllig iibereinstimmende Lautgruppen 
bot, dass 2) das Westgermanische verglichen mit dem Goto- 
nordischen die Inchoativbildungen mit n einschrankt, indem es 
sie nicht wie jenes auch von Adjektiven (fullnan) ableitet. 
Immerhin bleiben im Westgermanischen hier und da Worte 
mit Konsonantengruppen, zu denen weder das Latein noch 
das Griechische Analoga hatte (z.B. ae. druncnian). Aber 
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schliesslich war es von vornherein nicht zu erwarten, dass die 
Beseitigung der vielgestaltigen Ausspracheschwierigkeiten sich 
mathematisch genau nach unserer Formel, die schliesslich nur 
ein roher Versuch zu ungefihrer Fixierung ist, vollziehen 
wiirde. 

Im Auslaut ist unser Kriterium iiberhaupt nicht anwendbar, 
da wie gesagt, die meisten germanisch auslautenden Konsonan- 
tenverbindungen im Latein zufdallig fehlen. Wir wissen nur, 
dass dieses an zweifacher Konsonanz im Auslaut keinen Anstoss 
nahm, dass dagegen dreifache Konsonanz wie in falx zu den 
seltenen Ausnahmen gehért. Diese dreifache Konsonanz 
war nun auch im Germanischen selten, ausser da, wo ein 
Konsonant als Suffix diente. Deren gab es zwei: z namentlich 
im Nom. sing. der Substantive, t in der 2. Pers. sing. ind. praet., 
und beide sind im Westgermanischen beseitigt. 

Nachdemwir so das Bestehen einer weitgehenden Ueber- 
einstimmung zwischen den eigentiimlich westgermanischen 
Neuerungen in Lautlehre und Flexion einerseits und den 
Punkten, in denen das Germanische dem Lateiner besondere 
Ausspracheschwierigkeiten bieten musste, konstatiert haben, 
muss die Ursache dieser Uebereinstimmung festgestellt werden. 
An Zufall zu glauben, scheint mir nicht méglich. Die Méglich- 
keiten des Zufalls sind auf diesem Gebiet sehr beschrankt. 
Bei den zahlreichen Neuerungen etwa, die das Deutsche im 
letzten Jahrtausend vollzogen hat, wird man kaum ein Zehntel 
finden, das sich mit einiger Deutlichkeit als Annaiherung an 
den Lautstand wirklich fremder Sprachen, etwa des Italien- 
ischen oder Russischen, auffassen liesse. Jn unserem Falle 
kénnen wir aber fast alle Neuerungen als Annaherung an die 
lateinische Artikulation auffassen, und obendrein umgekehrt 
feststellen, dass fast iiberall da, wo nach einer bestimmten 
Formel ein besonders starker Anlass zur Anpassung vorlag, 
diese auch stattgefunden hat. Auch im modernen Norddeutsch 
finden wir wohl Eigentiimlichkeiten, bei denen die Beziehung 
zum Niederdeutschen nicht ohne weiteres deutlich ist, so die 
Neigung zu geschlossener Aussprache des langen 4; und doch 
wird schwerlich jemand behaupten wollen, dass nun auch der 
scharfe Unterschied, den das Norddeutsche zwischen stimm- 
haften und stimmlosen Lauten macht, die Neigung, g als 
Spirans zu sprechen, mir und mich zu verwechseln, und viele 
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andere Dinge, nun auch nur rein zufallig ans Niederdeutsche 
erinnern, dass also’ das Norddeutsche seine Eigenart ganz 
selbstandig, ohne Anlehnung ans Niederdeutsche, ausgebildet 
hatte. 

Jch kann darum nicht umhin, einen ursichlichen Zusam- 
menhang anzunehmen. Es ist m.E. kein durchschlagender 
Gegengrund, dass der ethnologische romanische Einschlag bei 
den Germanen gering war. Bei sprachlichen Beeinflussungen 
kommt es nicht auf die zahlenmiassige Starke der beeinflussen- 
den Volksgruppe an, sondern auf ihre kulturelle Ueberlegenheit. 
Ein deutliches Beispiel dafiir findet man bei den osteibischen 
niedersichsischen Mundarten, die trotz historisch nachweis- 
baren stirksten und langdauernden Zusammenlebens mit 
Wenden nur verschwindend geringen slavischen Einfluss zeigen, 
und sich von den westelbischen nicht durch wendischen, son- 
dern durch niederfrinkischen Einschlag scheiden. Beim 
Wortschatz ist tiberall die Sprache der Herrschenden oder 
kulturell Ueberlegenen die gebende, und wir haben keinen 
Grund anzunehmen, dass es auf phonetischem Gebiet anders 
ist. Es wird in den Jahrhunderten nach Christi Geburt bei 
den Westgermanen fiir fein gegolten haben, den Akzent ger- 
manisch sprechender Rémer anzunehmen. 

Eine andere Méglichkeit muss ich allerdings gelten lassen. 
Obgleich namentlich die Konsonantengemmination mir etwas 
typisch Romanisierendes zu haben scheint, ist es doch nicht 
ausgeschlossen, dass es sich ganz oder teilweise nicht um 
lateinischen, sondern um keltischen Einfluss handelt; das 
Keltische ahnelte in seinem Verhalten gegeniiber Konsonanten- 
gruppen vielfach dem Italischen. Diese Frage entzieht sich 
meiner Beurteilung. In diesem Sinne bitte ich die vorstehenden 
Ausfiihrungen nicht als endgiiltige Antwort sondern als Stellung 
einer Alternative aufzufassen. 


Heerenveen, Holland. H. KoppELMANN 
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WILLIAM WORDSWORTH: HIS DOCTRINE AND AR? 
IN THEIR HISTORICAL RELATIONS. By Arthur 
Beatty. University of Wisconsin Studies. Madison. 1922 
284 pages. 

This is a valuable book. For the small number of persons 
who are specially devoted to the study of Wordsworth it is an 
epoch-making book. It may even, through them, if they come 
to understand it and accept its conclusions, affect the great 
mass of those who read Wordsworth chiefly for pleasure and 
without professing any particular concern about his theories of 
poetry or the stages of his personal development. It is a 
product of genuine scholarship. The author not only knows the 
poetry and the prose writings of Wordsworth, but has subjected 
them to a fresh and original scrutiny in a new light, studying 
them in connection with an immense body of philosophic 
literature, which he appears actually to have read. Many critics 
who talk freely about the influence of Locke, Hartley, and 
Hume upon the course of English thought and the contents of 
English poetry have evidently not perused the voluminous 
and closely reasoned treatises of these philosophers, and have 
merely swallowed an epitome of the principal teachings involved 
in the Essay concerning Human Understanding, the Observations 
on Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his Expectations, and the 


Treatise of Human Nature. Mr. Beatty appears to have taken 
his task more conscientiously and to have ited himself to 
a ee ae : 
speak with au nority. 
It would be a pity if so much erudition, labour, and insight 


were to be thrown away; and 
they will have been thrown away unless the persons who are 
particularly concerned with Wordsworth, and who ought to 
read Professor Beatty’s book. overcome two or three difficulties 
. bstacles he is not 


there is great likelihood that 


that threaten its success. For one of these 


responsible: that is, the widespread opinion entertained by 
superficially educated people and fostered, strange to say, by 
Matthew Arnold in his famous essay on Wordsworth, that 
poetry will not bear the weight of much philosophical thought, 
indeed that poetry is an improper medium altogether for the 
transmission of systematic views. We have only to remember 
Lucretius and Dante and Milton and Goethe to see this opinion 
fly off to the limbo of freshmen’s suppositions. For another 
obstacle to his book’s getting a fair hearing Professor Beatty 
is himself responsible, and we may as well deal with it at 
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once before going on to describe the work and give it that 
praise which it so amply merits. The fault is this, and it is one 
that mars many an academic production: on a literary and 
philosophic subject capable of being understood by all decently 
equipped readers and offering many opportunities for enjoy- 
ment, Professor Beatty has chosen to write a formidable looking . 
dissertation, terribly “scientific,” with its array of “scholarly 
apparatus,”’ bristling with footnotes, the sentences frequently 
ill constructed, and all thrust at us with a rather truculent air, 
as much as to say: ““There, confound you, are the facts; don’t 
expect me to make the thing attractive or easy; this is not 
and does not pretend to be a work of art.’’ If Charles Darwin 
was willing to publish The Origin of Species without a footnote 
(my copy at least has none),I cannot see why Mr. Beatty should 
think it necessary to expose the mechanism in his treatment 
of a subject which is after all not scientific but literary. A 
little pleasant discursiveness is not out of place in a treatise on 
poetry, as Aristotle, Horace, and Sir Philip Sidney have pretty 
well demonstrated. 

Notwithstanding this defect of method, it will be necessary 
for all serious students of Wordsworth to read Mr. Beatty’s 
suggestive and richly documented work unless they are willing 
still to overlook, as we have all more or less overlooked in the 
past, the background of psychological doctrines upon which he 
painted most of his pictures of human life composed between 
1798 and 1815. «Mr. Beatty very properly emphasizes “‘the 
importance of chronology as a guide to the clear understanding 
of Wordsworth.’’> It is indeed of prime importance, and in spite 
of the poet’s own example, there can be no justification for any 
other than a chronological order in publishing his poems.” More 
than is the case with any other of our greatest poets, except 
perhaps Milton, it is necessary to read his works in connection 
with a minute study of his life if we wish to know what they 
mean. No one who does not perceive and appreciate, for 
example, the fact that Wordsworth was a changed man after 
1802 and especially after 1804, can understand the products of 
his mind. 

Leaving aside his unproved assertion that the poet “re- 
volted”’ against Godwin and Rousseau, one must admit that 
Professor Beatty demonstrates his main propositions, which 
are that we find in Wordsworth a “vocabulary involving the 
exact use of terms which are largely philosophical, such as 
could have been mastered only by a rather intimate knowledge 
f the [British?] philosophies of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries,” and that in substance also the poetry and prose 
of Wordsworth are philosophic, in that they are “an analysis 
of the human mind and an examination of the validity of the 
knowledge on which men act and form moral and social judg- 
ments and institutions.”’ While this is well stated and amply 
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illustrated, Mr. Beatty seems to violate the chronological 
principle by failing to observe that Guilt and Sorrow, composed 
between 1791 and 1794, previous to Wordsworth’s supposed 
“revolt” against Rousseau and Godwin, is marked by most 
of the qualities that are to be found in the poems that were 
composed in 1798 and the two or three succeeding years. 
Only thus is the critic enabled to say that “by 1798 Wordsworth 
was in possession of a theory and method in poetry with which 
he was utterly unacquainted in 1795.” 

Discounting a few over-statements of this kind, we must 
accept Mr. Beatty’s opinion that Wordsworth did indeed 
become the exponent of a particular philosophical theory, 
which bears the repulsive and almost unpronounceable name 
“‘associationism.”” ‘“‘The principle of associationism,” he 
says, “is directed against the notion that there are innate 
ideas, or powers, such as the moral sense, beauty, sublimity, 
and so on, and in defense of the theory that all these powers, 
or ideas, are not simple and original, but are very complex 
and built up out of the simpler elements of the mind, all coming 
ultimately from experience.’ There are some passages in 
Wordsworth’s prose, quoted by Mr. Beatty, in which this 
psychological doctrine is definitely professed. It is also adopted 
in The Prelude and illustrated in several other poems, particu- 
larly We are Seven and Anecdote for Fathers, where the supposed 
inability of children to rise above concrete facts ooserved 
through their senses is insisted upon: And when one has read 
all these selections, thus massed together, one is tempted 
to agree with Matthew Arnold that they do not contain enough 
poetic beauty, which means, in the main, sensuous beauty, 
to float so much merely abstract language. Fortunately 
Wordsworth’s artistic sense taught him to distribute his 
doctrinal passages at fairly wide intervals. He was perhaps 
trying to avoid the appearance of didacticism when he intro- 
duced the last thirty-two lines of Simon Lee, the only lines 
of that poem which really count, with sixty-four lines of 
narration that have little excuse for existence except that 
they serve to save the piece from appearing to be what it really 
is, a lesson upon the evil of social inequality. 

Next in importance to his discussion of Wordsworth’s use 
of the association psychology is Mr. Beatty’s chapter on 
the Three Ages of Man. He states what careful readers of the 
poet must have perceived, though none of them have ever 
formulated it so precisely; namely, that he habitually thought 
of human life as developing through three periods, in each of 
which those faculties predominated that were awake at the 
time according to the laws of the association theory,—in early 
childhood pure sensation, in youth feeling, in maturity reflec- 
tion. This scheme may be observed in Jintern Abbey most 
expressly outlined and underlies many another poem. It may 
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be questioned whether Wordsworth did not make too systematic 
a use of these distinctions. If three ages, why not four, or five, 
or six, we may well ask. And are all children alike, and all 
youths alike, and all grown persons alike? The idea is so 
formal and so contrary to the infinite variableness of nature 
that there must be something wrong with it. But Professor 
Beatty is perfectly correct in asserting that Wordsworth 
entertained it, and now I am afraid I shall never read any 
of his narrative poems without being conscious of it. 

Professor Beatty’s chapter on Poetic Diction seems only 
remotely related to the general course of his argument. The 
obvious reason why Wordsworth chose subjects from common 
life and used the language of plain people is that any other 
course would have been inconsistent with his political doctrine 
of human equality. Mr. Beatty does not often enough remem- 
ber that Wordsworth was a democrat and a Revolutionist. 
Whether we think of them as emanating from Rousseau or as 
originating in Wordsworth himself or as being a part of the 
intellectual atmosphere of the age, it is quite possible to account 
for many of his ideas without assuming that he had direct 
recourse to the system or systems of Locke, Hartley, and 
Hume. No doubt the British philosophers had furnished 
suggestions which political theorists had eagerly snapped up; 
but they themselves were no longer needed, and by the time 
Wordsworth was twenty years old all Europe was echoing to 
the cries of “Back to Nature’ and “Study the Child.” * It 
has been Mr. Beatty’s endeavour to show that Wordsworth 
traced these new fashions of social thought to their sources, 
studied these sources himself, and applied them with awakened 
and very alert consciousness in his poetry and prose. The 
first and third of these tasks Wordsworth undoubtedly per- 
formed, and Mr. Beatty has done good service’ in proving that 
this is the case. He has not so fully succeeded in demonstrating 
that the poet really read copiously in the voluminous and 
exceedingly difficult works of the British philosophers. It is 
still possible to assume that he derived his knowledge of their 
views largely through the conversation of Coleridge. So far 
as subject-matter is concerned, therefore, it seems to me that 
some deduction from the value of Mr. Beatty’s book must be 
made because he does not give sufficient weight to Wordsworth’s 
political convictions as accounting for his choice of poetical 
material and methods, nor appreciate the share of Coleridge 
in that famous literary partnership.” Nevertheless, this is a 
book which will give Wordsworthians much to think about, 
perhaps to quarrel over, and will through them affect future 
readers of the poet. It is a credit to the author and to his 
university. 

Grorcre McLean HARPER 
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DEUTSCHE SYNTAX. EINE GESCHICHTLICHE DAR- 

STELLUNG. Band I. Die Wortklassen und Wortformen. 

A. Nomen. Pronomen. Von Otto Behaghel. Heidelberg 

1923. Carl Winter’s Universitaitsbuchhandlung. XI 740 

Pages. 

Under the modest title of Deutsche Syntax an important 
work has just appeared that should attract wide attention. 
Not only the author’s name but also the time of the appearance 
of the book arouses our interest. In 1920 Herman Paul finished 
his Deutsche Grammatik, a work of six volumes, two of which 
are devoted to syntax. It takes some courage to write a 
Syntax just after Paul has published one. But that is not all. 
Siitterlin has for some time been working on a German Gram- 
mar, a large portion of which is devoted to syntax. This will 
also be a large book. This great activity in the field of gram- 
matical studies is easily explained by the simple fact that 
we are at the close of a remarkable period of language study. 
Many linguistic periodicals have for many years been presenting 
to the public the work of a large throng of investigators. This 
period is marked by many brilliant discoveries and countless 
minor ones, some of them worthless of themselves but valuable 
when brought into relation with others. There has sprung up 
in a number of important minds a desire to draw general 
conclusions from the vast array of facts that have come to 
light in these investigations. It is our good fortune that Paul, 
Behaghel, and Siitterlin felt called to do this work of formula- 
tion. The first two have for a long time been prominent in the 


preceding period of investigation. We have confidence in their 
power. In Siitterlin we have learned to respect the high quality 
of his work and expect good things from the large undertaking 
in which he is now engaged. 

Behaghel informs us that his book will appear in three large 
volumes. The first on nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, a book 
of 740 pages, has just appeared. The second on the verb and 
adverb is in the hands of the printer. The third on the sentence 
and sentence groups is under way. The reviewer has read the 
first volume carefully and desires to call attention to some of 
its salient features. 

rhe 
and their orderly arrangement in grammatical categories, 


where the development of form, function, and meaning is 


marked feature in this volume is the vast store of facts 


treated historically in a thoro-going scientific fashion that 
must be of great service to student and scholar. Behaghel not 
only gives us his own views on the many phases of the subjects 
that he treats but also references to the extensive technical 
literature on these topics. At the head of every article, even 


the smallest, he gives reterence to books. dissertations, and 
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the various periodicals, so that the student has before him all 
the available light on the subjects he is studying. In every 
article he can find within a narrow compass the development 
from the eighth century to the present time. To make the 
German development plainer and to bring it into relations 
with the general principles of language growth examples are 
everywhere cited from Gothic and other Indo-European 
languages, wherever this is helpful. A more practical book 
can scarcely be imagined, and besides it is a good book, full 
of the ripe knowledge of a mature scholar. 

We now turn from praise to censure. Behaghel has a way 
of analyzing speech into its smallest elements. He defends 
his method against attacks that have been made upon it. 
He justly remarks that it is not his fault that speech is a complex 
organization. The present reviewer agrees with him fully, 
and greatly admires his fine analyses. And yet there is some- 
thing wrong with these analyses! We cannot convey a good 
idea of an animal by dismembering it and stacking in orderly 
fashion all its parts neatly labeled. It would be more effective 
to first present the animal alive and active in its native haunts. 
In language work it is not sufficient to analyse carefully. Many 
grammatical categories have developed out of a single idea 
and are only different shades of this idea. Back of all linguistic 
phenomena is a mind at work. A grammatical treatise must 
show the working of the mind as the face of a watch reveals 
the activity that is going on within. We never tire in following 
Paul thru his heaps of dry facts because we know that the 
moment will come when a sudden flash will light up the dark- 
ness. And Brugmann is like unto him. How much we all owe 
to these two! But Behaghel in his passion to analyze does not 
always first show us the original idea from which all his categor- 
ies have sprung. To explain concretely what the reviewer has 
in mind he desires to call attention to Behaghel’s treatment 
of the genitive, pages 478-610. One hundred and thirty two 
pages on the genitive without telling us what it is! One would 
naturally think that that should be the first thing to do. Of 
course, there are not many people who know what the genitive 
is, but that is what we expect our great scholars to do. They 
should tell us what we don’t know. The genitive is so old that 
it will be impossible to detect its oldest concrete meaning, 
but in the oldest documents that have come down to us there 
is a common element in all its many uses—the conception o 
“sphere.”” This common element is still found in Old German 
and Old English. It can even be found in current German 
and English: Of their army a large part was slain. In 
Old English we find the simple genitive here, but tho we 
now use the prepositional form the force hasn’t changed. The 
original meaning was “‘sphere’’: In the sphere of the army 
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a large part was slain. Originally the genitive modified the 
verb was slain. We now often feel it as a modifier of the 
noun part and hence we can also say “A large part of the 
army was slain.”” We now say “John is now the dog’s master,’ 
but we don’t mean that John belongs to the dog even tho 
we say he is the dog’s master. The original conception is 
still helpful: John is master in the sphere of the dog, just 
as we say “Smith is chief of police,” i.e. chief in the sphere of 
police. The theory that the central idea of the genitive was 
“sphere” explains the entire development of the genitive. 
The genitive was first used with verbs, later it was felt as 
standing in relation to some other noun. Of course, the genitive 
was even in the oldest known records often used as a modifier 
of another noun, so that many scholars, among them Behaghel, 
believe that the adnominal use of the genitive is the original 
one. To-day it is surely the common one. A lifelong study 
leads the reviewer to firmly believe that the genitive was 
originally a modifier of the verb and had the general meaning 
of “sphere.”” Brugmann in his last and maturest years held 
this theory. On the other hand, Behaghel on the basis of a 
dissertation by Hugo Ehrlich comes to the conclusion that the 
original use was the adnominal. He does not even mention 
Brugmann and his weighty arguments. He does not even 
seem to feel that this is a very important question. He treats 
it like thousands of other details that are disposed of by a 
dissertation. He does not at all feel it necessary to know what 
the genitive is before writing a treatise on it. This is where the 
reviewer quarrels with Behaghel. We must know what a thing 
is before we write a treatise on it. We must endeavor to pene- 
trate into the life of the construction. We may never discover 
the original concrete meaning, but we must from the facts 
known to us construct some plausible theory to explain the 
facts in our possession. This theory will serve at least as a 
working basis until some later investigator discovers a better 
theory. Reason must not abdicate the throne and leave the 
realm of fact in chaos. 

Behaghel has failed to help us more than once where he 
was the very man to do the work. He has thrown out a good 
deal of light in his time and we expect him to essay a solution 
where others have failed. He often takes his lez idership too 
lightly. On page 674 he clearly sees his duty but he shirks it. 
He begins his article on the accusative with the statement 
that we do not know what the accusative means, and then 
gives us a fifty four page treatise on it. It was clearly his 
duty to first offer some plausible theory of the general nature 
of this case.’ He might at least have said that the accusative 
was once used to express a goal. Originally the goal was often 
concrete. Even to-day we can say ‘‘He went /ome,” where the 
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accusative is a concrete goal. The goal is often abstract: Go 
lie down! Here the goal of the going is to ie down. We do 
not feel that /ie is an accusative, but originally it was and the 
construction was common. We still quite commonly say: “He 
built a Aouse,’’ where the goal of the activity is a house. Thus 
we might go on and show how the idea of goal is still the central 
meaning of the accusative or the meaning from which the 
present one can be traced. Originally language was very 
simple, a few concrete signs by which the mind expressed 
itself. Language is still simple, else we should soon become 
hopelessly entangled in our efforts to convey our thought. 
It is the duty of the scholar to discover in the complexity of 
speech its inherent simplicity. The categories of the genitive 
and accusative are many, and yet within each case, tho many, 
they are one. 
GEorGE O. CuRME 
Northwestern University. 





BRUNS, FRIEDRICH: MODERN THOUGHT IN THE 
GERMAN LYRIC POETS FROM GOETHE 70 DEH- 
MEL. University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, No. 13. Madison 1921. 103pp. 


Studies in the influence of philosophical tenets on the 
German drama—especially on Hebbel and Grillparzer—are 
numerous and varied. But so far we have been without 
a systematic treatment of the effect of philosophic thought 
on the lyric poetry of Germany since the days when 
Kant and Fichte began to loom into significance. Yet even 
nere wayfaring students of German literature were at least 
dimly aware of the dependence of most of the great lyrists 
on Kant and his successors. Hence any attempt to fill this 
gap should be hospitably received. 

In a ‘“‘Foreword”’ the author tells us that his discussion 
is limited “to three closely interrelated problems: the con- 
ception of deity, the question of the freedom of the will, and 
the valuation of life’ (p. 5), and in the “Introduction” he 
proceeds to sketch the attitude of the waning eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth centuries in Germany towards these 
concepts. Leibniz, Herder, Goethe, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schelling pass in rapid reviewand the change from a mechanistic, 
deistic view of the world with its farreaching implications to 
a new interpretation is briefly but suggestively outlined and 
the peaks of the movement from theism to humanism 
presaging the neo-theistic humanism of Dehmel—touched 
in passing. Everywhere the author reveals praiseworthy 
familiarity with his subject. Nevertheless, the absence of any 
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reference to Shaftesbury—one of the most potent forces in the 
creation of optimism in eighteenth century Germany—must 
seem at least surprising. The “Introduction” closes with a 
glimpse of the change from this rosy view of life—which found 
its most dithyrambic expression in Schiller’s ‘“‘Lied an die 
Freude’’—through Schopenhauer’s pessimism to the new 
affirmation of life voiced by Nietzsche and Dehmel. 

The chapter which follows this introduction is devoted to 
Goethe. The author carefully unravels the threads which 
make up the complex woof of Goethe's philosophy, and shows 
how his scientific concept of the universe enables him to braid 
faith in individual liberty with profound appreciation of 
man’s dependence on nature, and a joyous affirmation of life 
with keen sensitiveness to its brutalities. Goethe’s whole 
theory of life, Professor Bruns very properly reminds us, is 
marked by a predilection for contrasts (p. 22). We may add 
that shallow critics of Goethe (I am thinking especially of 
Edouard Rod) have been all too prone to forget that the man 
who could write ‘“‘Man mag so gerne das Leben aus dem Tode 
betrachten, und zwar nicht von der Nachtseite, sondern von 
der ewigen Tagseite her, wo der Tod immer vom Leben ver- 
schlungen wird” (in a letter to Nees von Esenbeck, 1825) is at 
the same time the author of the lines: “Kennte der Jiingling 
die Welt genau, Er wiirde im ersten Jahre grau.”’ Sketches 
for Faust I] Incidentally, since Simmel’s great book on 
Goethe is so little known in this country, and as Professor 
Bruns makes no reference to it, I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing it here as a source of inspiration to all who wish to make 


themselves acg ainted with Goethe the thinker 


The chapter on Romanticism opens with a few words on 
the new orientation in philosophical thought at the close of the 
eighteenth century But we look in vain for any hint of the 


importance of Hemsterhuis, although this writer proved for 
Germany one of the liberators from the gyves of Rationalism. 
Ferdinand Bu 


lle’s ‘““Franziskus Hemstersuis und der deutsche 
Irrationalismus des achzehnten Jahrhunderts” (Jena 1911) con- 
tains valuable material on this subject. Paragraphs on Novalis 
and Hdlderlin bring into relief the contrast between the pan- 
theism of these two poets and their love of life (Lebensbejahung), 
and Goethe’s. Although in some respects akin to modern 


writers like Novalis and Dehmel, these great Romanticists 
" i +h 


betray an other-worldliness which is neither Goethe's nor 
ours, and an affinity with mysticism which altogether sets 
their thought apart from that of the Sage of Weimar. It Is no 
easy task to define Novalis’ and Hélderlin’s conception of the 
world and of man’s place in it. Professor Bruns deserves 
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A few words on the disillusionment which followed the 
French Revolution and the age of Napoleon and on the effect 
of Metternich’s reactionary policy introduce a discussion 
of the poets of ‘“‘Weltschmerz’’: Platen, Lenau, Heine. In 
speaking of Platen, something might have been said of his 
attitude towards Italy, since it subtly mirrors his pessimistic 
view of life and finds exquisite expression in his verse. For 
while Goethe sees in Italy great natural and historical forces 
at work the study of which increases his grasp on the universe, 
ylimpses everywhere new life rising from decay, and delights 
in the complex appeal of Rome, Platen is incurious of all 
positive forces, resolutely turns his back on Rome and Florence, 
and revels in the morbid charm of Venice which he hymns 
in n lious rhymes. Lenau is even more consistently negative 

han Platen, and indeed, Professor Bruns might have shown, 
s the poet of negation in German literature. There are more 


and finer aspects of his pessimism than appear on these 
pages. Lenau has a greater passion for autumn as the season 
i s happier and more original in describing it than 
perhaps an‘ r poet, German or foreign To him the 
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(although his great book had fallen from the press as early 
as 1818), by familiarity with new scientific discoveries, by the 
materialism resulting from the new industrial upheaval, finds 
its reflex in the seventies and eighties in the verse of Hieronymus 
Lorm, Griesebach, Prinz Emil von Schénaich-Carolath, and 
Hermann Conradi. Nothing in the lyric poetry of Germany 
during these years gave promise of “‘the new optimism” which 
became vocal towards the end of the century and which is 
treated in the last and perhaps the best chapter of the book. 

Before turning to Nietzsche and Dehmel who best voice 
this new vitality, Professor Bruns reminds us that even during 
the period of blackest pessimism and materialism the heroic 
impulse was by no means dead. As proof he adduces especially 
the ‘“‘Novellen”’ of C. F. Meyer. He might have called attention 
to the efflorescence of “‘Renaissancism”’ during this period. 
The interest in the Italian Renaissance of which C. F. Meyer 
is the finest spokesman in German letters, as is Walter Pater 
in England, reflects one of the most interesting undercurrents 
of protest against the shrill vulgarities of an industrial age. 
We are only beginning to understand its importance and charm. 
A more detailed study of its far-flung ramifications would 
throw much light into dark places. Important hints on the 
subject may be found in F. F. Baumgarten: “‘Renaissance- 
empfindung und Stilkunst” (2nd ed. Munich, 1920, pp. 25ff). 
Nietzsche is known in this country only as a philosopher and 
Dehmel has received virtually no attention among us (except 
in Ludwig Lewisohn’s admirable essay ‘‘The Spirit of Modern 
German Literature,” N. Y. 1916, pp. 75ff.) Hence this con- 
cluding chapter should prove useful to all teachers of German 
literature. The new humanism and the new aflirmation of 
life which without blinking evil and death, transcends them, 
the strain of mysticism which cannot be wholly disassociated 
from such a philosophy—all of which appears in the many 
quotations spread before us—make us feel how much nearer 
a Nietzsche and a Dehmel are to us than a Lenau or a Heine. 
And yet, many readers will doubtless add, we to-day, disil- 
lusioned and staggering under a leaden sense of spiritual 
failure, feel a spacious difference between ourselves and even the 
authors of “‘Zarathustra’’ and “Zwei Menschen.” for to us 
their fine faith in the future and the improvability of the race 
already begins to have about it a touch of innocence. The 
world is ready for a more searching, though—let us hope— 
a not less intrepid vision. 

So then may this little book make its way into the hands of 
many students of modern German poetry, who will be sure 
to find it informing and stimulating. I say this, although one 
important point must be singled out for censure. The treat- 
ment throughout lacks amplitude and generosity, thereby 
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frequently obscuring the author’s thought and preventing his 
scholarship from penetrating to the audience. 

In conclusion, the hope should be expressed that some 
one may soon undertake a companion study on the treatment 
of social problems by German lyrical poets from Goethe to 
Dehmel: by Goethe, Chamisso, Heine, Freiligrath, Holz, Hart, 
Loens, von Reder, Dehmel, and others. Such a study would 
not only complement the one before us, but would shed 
new light on familiar portraits. 

CAMILLO VON KLENZE 

College of the City of New York 


A BOOK OF DANISH VERSE. Translated by S. Foster 
Damon and Robert Hillyer. The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, New York, 1922. Pp. 179. 


PER HALLSTROM: SELECTED SHORT STORIES. 
Translated from the Swedish by F. J. Fielden. The Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation. N. Y., 1922. Pp. 293. 


With these two attractive little volumes, which have 
recently come to our hand, the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion continues its series of translations of classics from Scandi- 
navian literature. It is not the purpose here to review these, 
but merely on the basis of a careful examination of portions 
of the volumes to give my opinion briefly of how the translators 
have acquitted themselves of the task. Translations of Scan- 
dinavian verse have now and then been done very well, as 
Payne’s rendering of Bj¢grnson’s Arnljot Gjelline, and almost 
everything that William Morton Payne did.'. But more often 
it has been anything but well done, and one grieves over the 
wasted effort, but especially over the wrong done the author 
in putting out such a work. Of Danish poetry very little 
has been made accessible in English, so that the volume by 
Damon and Hillyer should find hearty welcome among those 
who do not read Danish. It is merely a selection of a little of 
the wealth of like things there is in Danish literature; perhaps 
the volume may also inspire someone with the desire to learn 
the Danish language. I hasten to say, that the rendering 
of the selected poems is, throughout, good, and often really 
fine; I have read them with genuine delight and satisfaction, 
even though I may have here and there, come upon occasional 
verses or verse-groups which seem not quite adequate in the 
English. Fairly representative will be the opening verses of 
Oehlenschleger’s Guldhornene, ‘‘The Golden Horns.’’ I quote 
the original at the right: 


* Orbeck’s translation of Ibsen’s Olef Liljekrans is excellent, much better 
than that of Catiline in the same volume. (Foundation’s Classics, 1921). 
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They pry in pages De higer, og soger 

Of ancient sages, [ gamle Boger 

They search in the glooms I oplukte H¢ie 

Of mounded tombs, Med speidende ie 

On swords and shields Paa Sverd og Skjolde 
In ruined fields, I muldne Volde, 

On Runic stones Paa Runestene 

Among crumbled bones. P. 14 Blandt smuldnede Bene. 


The word ‘Ruined’ in line six is the only thing which is not 
excellent here. Fine is also the following stanza: p, 20: 


Glimpses from the days of yore Tvende Glimt fra Oldtidsdage 
Sparkle down the aisles of time; Funkler i de nye Tider; 
Strangely they appear once more, Selsomt vendte de tilbage, 
Riddles shining through the grime Gaadefuldt paa réde Sider 


And especially the closing stanza of the poem: 


The hour strikes; the gods have given; Himlen sortner, Storme brage, 


Now the gods have taken back; Visse Time. du er kommen, 
Storms crash; the clouds are riven; Hvad de gav, de tog tilbage, 
The relics vanish in the black Evig bortsvandt Helligdommen 


Ll would also cite the following stanza, p. 16: 





Hrymfaxe the black Irymfaxe, den sorte 
Snorts, and plunges Puster og dukker, 

Into the tide Og i Havet sig begraver 
Delling flings back Morgenens Porte 

The bolts of da vn D -tliy y oplukker; 

rhe gate swings wide ifaxe traver 
Skinfaxe lunges [ straalende Lue 

Up from the dark Paa Himlens Bue 


Of heavenly ar 


Here, however, the added verse might have been avoided 
> » . tcf tar ; vA y , 1 
Rather unsatisfactory is the following, p. 1¢ 

And the winds breathe he1 Og med svzvende F jed 

Over the day, En M@ hendandser 

The maid who dances Til Marken afsted 


lo the fields away. 


Also the frequent use of anapaestic feet is sometimes too much 
of a departure from the origina], as in verse-group 2: ‘A fugitive 
glance’ ‘Of the past enchants’ “The inquisitive mind’; and so, 
p. 15, ‘De ¢vre Regioner’ ‘Toner,’ is changed to: A voice 
through the skies’ ‘Profoundly sighs.’ 

Of most successful renderings I may finally be permitted 
to quote the third (and last) stanza of Ingeman’s /vening Song 


Messengers of the sun will toss 

Afar that banner of light, 

Guiding life and the dawn across 

Che whispering sea of night 

Sun and life renew their powers 

Behind Death’s promontory, 

And the sun comes back to the eastern towers 

Of Paradise, in glory. (The translation is by R. S. Hillyer) 
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The “Meeting with Bacchus’ by Ludvig B¢dtcher, with 
its rollocking rhythm, has been well reproduced, and will be 
enjoyed by the reader (pp. 86-98). The selections of the 
volume are confined to Oehlenschlaeger and after; in addition 
to several poems from each of the poets named, there are 
included also, from among his most immediate successors: 
Hauch, Grundtvig, P. Mller, Chr, Winther, Aarestrup, 
H. C. Andersen, and Paludan-Miiller; then J. P. Jacobsen, 
Holger Drachman, and Viggo Stuckenberg. From among living 
poets there are: Ludvig Holstein, Jeppe Aakjer, Sophus 
Claussen, and Johannes V. Jensen. The poems from Jensen 
includes At Memphis Station. I am tempted to quote about 
two-thirds of this poem, even though I, thereby, will be able to 
give our second volume merely a mention. Jensen is known 
somewhat to American readers as one of the most prominent 
of living novelists of the North. I am sure this poem will be 
read with a great deal of interest by students of the most 
recent American poetry. I add that, it was written ca. twenty 
years ago. 

At Memphis Station 
Half-awake and half-dozing, 
in an inward seawind of danaid dreams, 
I stand and gnash my teeth 
at Memphis Station, Tennessee. 
It is raining. 


The night is so barren, extinguished, 
and the rain scourges the earth 

with a dark, idiotic energy. 
Everything is soggy and impassible. 


Why are we held up, hour upon hour? 
Why should my destiny be stopped here? 
Have I fled rain and soul-corrosion 

in Denmark, India, and Japan, 

to be rain-bound, to rot, in Memphis, « 
Tennessee, U.S. A. 


And now it dawns. Drearily light oozes 
down over this damp jail. 

The day uncovers mercilessly 

the frigid rails and all the black mud, 
the waiting-room with the slot-machine, 
orange peels, cigar- and match-stumps. 
The day grins through with spewing roof-gutters, 
and the infinite palings of rain 

rain, say I, from heaven and to earth. 
How deaf the world is, and immovable! 
How banal the Creator! 


. . » See how the engine, 

. . Stands calmly and seethes; 
shrouding itself in smoke, it is patient. 
Light your pipe on a fasting heart, 

. and swallow your sorrow. 
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Yet go and stay in Memphis. 

Your life, after all, is nothing but 

a sickening drift of rain, and your fate 
was always to be belated 

in some miserable waiting-room or other— 
Stay in Memphis, Tennessee. 


For within one of these bill-shouting houses, 
happiness awaits you, happiness, 

if you can only gulp down your impatience 
and here there is sleeping a buxom young girl 
with one ear lost in her-hair; 

she will come to encounter you 

some fine day on the street, 

like a wave of fragrance, 

looking as though she knew you 


Is it not spring? 

Does the rain not fall richly? 

Is there not the sound of an amorous murmur, 
a long, subdued conversation of love 

mouth to mouth 

between the rain and the earth? 


And now see, see how the Mississippi 

in its bed of flooded forest 

wakes against the day! 

See how the titanic river revels in its twisting. 

How royally it dashes through its bends, and swings the rafts 
of trees and torn planks in its whirls! 


Pull yourself together, irreconcilable man! 
Will you never forget that you have been promised Eternity? 
> 


Will you grudge the earth its due, your poor gratitude: 
What would you do, with your heart of love? 


Pull yourself together, and stay in Memphis; 
announce yourself in the market as a citizen; 
go in an insure yourself among the others; 
pay your premium of vulgarity, 

so that they can know they are safe, as regards you, 
and you will not be fired out of the club. 
Court the damosel with roses and gold rings, 
and begin your saw-mill, like other people. 
Yank on your rubbers regularly 

Look about you, smoke your sapient pipe 

in sphinx-deserted Memphis 


Ah, there comes that miserable freight-train 
which has kept us waiting six hours. 

It rolls in slowly—with smashed sides; 

it pipes weakly; the cars limp on three wheels; 
But in the tender, among the coals, 

lie four still forms 

covered with bloody coats. 


Then our huge express-locomotive snorts; 
advances a little; stops, sighing deeply: 
and stands crouched for the leap. The track is clear. 
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And we travel onward 
through the flooded forest 
under the rain’s gaping sluices. 


The translation is by S. Foster Damon. 

Uniform with the above volume in binding and printing 
is that of the short stories from Per Hallstrém. The translator 
was formerly Scholar of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
but is now Lecturer at the University of Lund, Sweden. I 
can only take the space here to recommend this volume heartily 
to lovers of Swedish literature, and to students of the short 
story. Hallstrém is perhaps the greatest of the writers of this 
form of story in Sweden to-day, and the translation is unusually 
well done. There is a very interesting Introduction on the 
life and the meaning of Hallstrém. 


GEORGE T. FLtom 


SEN Et IND ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. By F. L. 


Lucas. Cambridge University Press. 1922. Pp. 133. 


This book, intended by its author neque indoctissimts neque 
doctissimis, contains five chapters dealing respectively with 
The Drama before Seneca, Seneca the Man (would that we 
might be delivered from this threadbare mannerism in titles!), 
The Tragedies of Seneca, Darkness and Daw from Seneca to 
the Elizabethan period), and Seneca in the Elizabethans. 
It is in the first three that the author seems most at home; 
the last two cover a large field in too cursory a way, and at 
times degenerate into a dull catalogue of titles 

Th attitude of Mr. Lucas toward his subjes may be 
gathered from two of his S On p. 46 he 
writes: “‘Seneca with his high brain-power and the low vitality 
f prolonged ill-health, with his clever, subtle mind and his 
lack of solid common-sense, with his amiable, but not passionate 


temperament, is perhaps after all not so hard to understand. 


He aesiread ore han mosi oO Go Lie rignt ining, but ne hated 
more than most the unpleasant things, especially unpleasantness 


with other people. In a perfectly desperate position, with only 
one path before him, he could tread it finely; but it was a 
desperate position indeed when that agile brain could not 
find a way round and justify to itself the same. Less clever 
he would have proved a great deal more edifying.’”’ And 
again (p. 52): “his life was marred because he did not know 
how to make—in the opposite to Dante’s sense—‘great re- 
fusals’ . . . Seneca failed because he never saw when he 
must fling compromise to the winds.’’ With these judgments 
Mr. Lucas’s account of Seneca is in substantial accord, but there 


is a certain cocksureness in his statements which seems unwise 
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in the case of a character as complex and at times as puzzling 
as that of Seneca. The exposition also suffers from an over- 
journalistic and often staccato style and an undue striving after 
epigram, suggesting the criticism which the author himself 
quotes from Macaulay, who said that continued reading 
of Seneca is like ‘dining off anchovy sauce.’ 

Some details in treatment are at least open to question. 
When Mr. Lucas contrasts, to the disadvantage of Greece, 
the greater affection felt and expressed by the native of Italy 
for his motherland and the soil of his birth he seems, under 
the influence of Virgil’s Georgics, to forget the Oedipus at 
Colonus; that Gallio “‘was also to be immortalised, in the Acts 
of the Apostles, for an insouciance caring about nothing”’ 
is not the impression of the character of that worthy which I 
derive from Acts 18, 17; the spuriousness of the Hercules 
Oetaeus (or the bulk of it), which Mr. Lucas baldly expresses 
as certain, several recent and detailed studies have denied 
cf. Ackermann in Rhein. Mus. 67 (1912), 425ff.; Pease in 
Trans. Am. philol. Assoc. 49 (1918), 3ff.; Miinscher in Philologus, 
16 Supplbd. 1 (1922), 110ff.; id., in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 
192 (1922), 196f.), and the authenticity of the Octavia has at 
least been sufi ciently often asserted (cf. Flinck, De Octaviae 
Praetextae Auctore (1919); Pease in Classical Journal, 15 (1920), 


388ff.; Miinscher in Philologus, 16 Supplbd. 1 (1922), 126ff. 


though he recants in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 192 (1922), 
198ff.) to justify a less dogmatic statement of its spuriousness 
than that on pp. 60f. 

In conclusion it may be said that the first part of the book 
gives a vivid picture of Seneca and his times which should 


prove interesting to the general reader, even though, like a 
modern journalist, Mr. Lucas lingers over the evil and overlooks 
or minimizes the good. The more professional reader, for whom 
the latter part might be expected to have a particular appeal, 
will hardly find in it much material not already more system- 
atically and fully treated by Cunliffe in his Jnjluence of Seneca 
on Elizabethan Tragedy, to which our author is repeatedly 
and manifestly indebted. 
ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
The University of Illinois. 


FRITZ STRICH, DEUTSCHE KLASSIK UND ROMAN- 
TI1K ODER VOLLENDUNG UND UNENDLICHKEIT. 
EIN VERGLEICH. Meyer und Jessen Verlag, Miinchen, 
1922. 256 Seiten. 

In diesem seinem jiingsten und jedenfalls bedeutendsten 

Werke versucht Strich, dessen Verdienste um die deutsche 

Literaturgeschichte wohl nicht mehr hervorgehoben werden 
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brauchen, vermittels eines erschépfenden Vergleichs eine 
tiefsinnige Unterscheidung zwischen deutscher Klassik und 
Romantik naeh deren wesentlichen Merkmalen zu begriinden. 
Ausgangspunkt ist fiir den Verfasser die Feststellung, dass 
der Mensch vom Willen zu einer zweifachen Ewigkeit, der der 
Vollendung und der der Unendlichkeit beseelt sei, und dass 
diese beiden Auffassungen, die Grundideen aller Kunst, die 
innere Polaritaét des Geistes bilden, die zwar verglichen werden, 
doch nicht an einander gemessen noch bewertet werden kénnen. 
Um die Wende des 18. and 19. Jahrhunderts, als die deutsche 
Literatur sich am Schneidewege befand, wo Klassik und Roman- 
tik sich kreuzten und dann zwei verschiedene Pfade einschlugen, 
trat nach Strich diese ewige Polaritat zum ersten Male deutlich 
zutage. Vollendung, unwandelbare Ruhe, Zeitlosigkeit, Klar- 
heit gelten als Kennzeichen der Klassik; Unendlichkeit, Bewe- 
gung, Verwandlung, Dunkel als Merkmale der Romantik. 
Jene Gattung stellt den Realismus dar, diese den Idealismus, 
d.h., den wahren Idealismus, nicht etwa den der Schiller’schen 
Dichtung, der in Wirklichkeit als Realismus bezeichnet werden 
muss, weil Schillers Ideal stets in der Schénheit oder der 
erhabenen Tat zur Realitait wird, sondern einen Idealismus, 
dessen Ideal nie Realitat werden kann, weil es stets unerreichbar 
bleibt und eine Dichtungsart zeitigt, die, ewig im Werden 
begriffen, eine “progressive Universalpoesie”’ ist. Doch wenn 
Goethe das héchste Gesetz, das er in seinen Werken forderte, 
in der Natur verwirklicht sah und somit einen mnatiirlichen 
Realismus vertrat, so war das bei Schiller nicht der Fall. Sein 
Realismus verwirklicht sich erst in seinen Werken, ist also ein 
frei geschaffener, oder nach Strich ein magischer Realismus. 
In ahnlicher Weise ergibt sich eine zweifache Romantik, deren 
zwei Strémungen gleichfalls in einander miinden, die natiirliche, 
die man bei Tieck und Wackenroder findet, und jene, die, wie 
etwa bei Novalis, das romantische Moment der Schépfung zur 
Magie erheben will. Von einem anderen Gesichtspunkte aus 
betrachtet, zerfallt schliesslich noch die Romantik in eine 
christliche und eine dionysische, erstere die gew6hnliche Gattung, 
die den Weg der christlichen Erlésung geht und mithin etwas 
Jenseitiges, Ueberirdisches in sich tragt, letztere eine etwas 
seltenere Strémung, die man vorzugsweise bei Hélderlin und 
Kleist findet und die, ihrem Charakter nach diesseitig und 
unterirdisch, den Weg der dionysischen Erlésung einschlagt. 
Es ist das Bestreben der Romantik, sich des unendlichen Lebens 
zu bemichtigen, was aber nur méglich ist, wenn die Formen des 
Raumes und der Zeit—die nimlichen Formen, in denen die 
Klassik ihre Ewigkeit verwirklichte—zerbrechen. Darin liegt 
schlechterdings der Gegensatz, den der Verfasser uns durch 
seinen Vergleich vor die Augen fiihren will. 
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An der Hand dieser Grundbegriffe bestrebt sich nun Strich, 
gleichsam durch eine Zergliederung und Gegeniiberstellung 
der Klassik und der Romantik bis auf deren kleinste Fasern, 
wobei man sich oft fast in einem Sezierzimmer wihnt, die 
wichtigsten Kennzeichen dieser beiden Gattungen ein fiir 
allemal festzustellen. Seine Untersuchung zerfallt in die 
folgenden Teile: Der Mensch, Der Gegenstand, Die Sprache, 
Rythmus und Reim, Die innere Form, Tragik und Komik und 
schliesslich Die Synthese. 

Der Abschnitt iiber die klassische und romantische Auffas- 
sung des Menschen bietet ein dusserst klares Bild von dem 
wesentlichen Unterschiede. Wiahrend der klassische Mensch 
sich selber Mass ist, versucht der Romantiker die menschlichen 
Grenzen zu zerbrechen. Jener liutert seine eigene Indivi- 
dualitaét zur reinsten Menschheit, dieser ist wie ein Instrument, 
auf dem ein héheres Wesen spielt. Die Klassik, die ein Urbild 
fiir alles hat, ringt um die Erkenntnis der ewigen Kunstgesetze; 
die Romantik, die einer ohne Urbild schaffenden Kraft huldigt, 
will gesetzlos sein. Die Klassik hat ein zeitloses Menschentum 
im Auge und hingt deshalb am idyllischen Zustande; die 
Romantik aber besitzt ein unendliches Zeitgefiihl und halt 
das Idyll fiir banal und unpoetisch. Die Klassik bestrebt das 
Gleichmass, die Entwickelung einer von Anbeginn gepriigten 
Form, die Romantik eine form-, mass- und gesetzlose schép- 


ferische Entwickelung (man vgl. die Charaktere des Herzogs 


im Tasso und des Ofterdingen). Jene regelt das Lebem nach 
der Uhr, wahrend fiir diese die Uhr als der Inbegriff der Banali- 
tat gilt. Der Klassiker predigt die Entsagung, der Romantiker 
will mickt entsagen. Er gibt sich der Sehnsucht hin, sei es der 


des Titans, die die Grenzen zwischen Menschen und Gott 
zerbrechen will, sei es der Sehnsucht dessen, der sich ohne 
Kampf unendlich zu seinem Gott erhebt. Die blaue Blume, 
d.h., die Unendlichkeit, ist das Ziel dieses Sehnens, und die 
romantische Wanderlust entstammt dieser unendlichen Sehn- 
sucht in die Ferne, der Erinnerung. Die letzte Konsequenz 
dieses romantischen Zuges ist die Sehnsucht nach dem Tode. 
Fiir jene Romantiker, die sich dem Katholizismus zuneigten, 
war die Kirche ein Mittel zur Wachhaltung ihrer Sehnsucht. 

In seinem Abschnitt iiber den ‘“‘Gegenstand”’ fiihrt Strich den 
Vergleich zwischen Klassik und Romantik in demselben Sinne 
weiter aus. Wéiahrend die Klassiker, namentlich Goethe, 
gegenstandlich waren, zerschlug der romantische Idealismus 
die gegenstindliche Welt. Was Mythologie anbelangt, so 
neigte die Romantik sich cher dem Mysterium zu. An der 
verschiedenartigen Naturbetrachtung der beiden literarischen 
Gattungen, nicht minder an deren Auffassung der Geschichte, 
laisst sich der wesentliche Unterschied besonders deutlich 
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erkennen. Auch ist die Wahl des Stoffes von Bedeutung, doch 
weit wichtiger noch die Art der Behandlung, d.h., die Form. 

Besonders gut gelungen sind Strich die beiden Kapitel 
iiber Sprache und Rythmus und Reim. Er liefert hier einen 
wichtigen Beitrag zu der bisher sehr vernachlissigten Ge- 
schichte des deutschen Stils und wirft in der Behandlung 
dieses Neugebiets manches Licht auf die stilistischen Eigen- 
tiimlichkeiten der Klassiker und Romantiker. Geschickt 
gewihlte Zitate, die der Verfasser einander gegeniiberstellt, 
wie z.B. Wallensteins Monolog im 2. Aufzug, 3. Auftritt des 
Todes und die Rede des Johannes aus dem |. Aufzug, 1. Szene 
der Familie Schroffenstein (Fiinf Wochen sind’s... ) 
tragen viel dazu bei, den Text zu veranschaulichen. Auch die 
durch die verschiedene Auffassung des Zeitgefiihls bedingten 
Unterschiede in der inneren Form, die Eigenart der klassischen 
Form (als Vielheit und Einheit zugleich), im Gegensatz zu der 
romantischen, die immer etwas von der musikalischen Form 
der Variation besitzt, die Geschlossenheit der Klassik und die 
Offenheit, die unendliche, rein musikalische Bewegung der 
Romantik, werden treffend bezeichnet und durch Beispiele 
dargetan. Wihrend die Klassiker sich an der plastischen Kunst 
orientierten, fand die Romantik in der Musik ihre Erlésung 
von den Begrenzungen des Raumes und des Wortes und von der 
klassischen Geschlossenheit. Nicht weniger deutlich tritt der 
grosse Gegensatz zwischen Klassik und Romantik in deren 
verschiedenartiger Behandlung von Tragik und Komik auf. 

Im Schlusskapitel iiber die Synthese endlich weist Strich 
auf den Willen zur Synthese, den Verschmelzungstrieb, den 
Drang nach Harmonie hin, der beide Richtungen, Klassik 
sowohl als Romantik, beseelt. Goethe spielt dabei eine bedeu- 
tende Rolle. Sein Westéstlicher Divan z. B. weist unleugbare 
romantische Elemente auf. Unerreichbar aber, wie diese 
Synthese war, hat sie doch zu der ‘‘neuen Klassik”’ eines Platen 
gefiihrt, die Strich als einseitige Formvollendung ohne die 
klassische Entsagung bezeichnet, und schliesslich zum Jungen 
Deutschland, das einen neuen Stil entwickelte, der sich von 
der zeitlosen Klassik und auch von der unendlichen Romantik 
abkehrte, indem er eine Zeitpoesie schuf, die nur den Glauben 
an die Zeit, nicht an die Ewigkeit besass. Dieser Stil ist durch 
Modernitat gekennzeichnet und gesellt sich zu der zeitlosen 
Vollendung der Kiassik und der Unendlichkeit der Romantik 
als dritter typischer Stil. Indem Hebbel den Augenblick unter 
den Gesichtspunkt der zeitlosen und unendlichen Ewigkeit 
stellt, versucht er eine Synthese der drei Gattungen. 

Strich verleiht seinem Werke dadurch etwas Authentisches, 
dass er sich fast ausschliesslich auf die Quellen, d. h., die 
Literaturwerke selbst, stiitzt. Das Buch hat keinen kritischen 
Apparat und bedarf seinem Wesen nach auch keines solchen. 
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Ferner wirkt es wohltuend, dass der Verfasser sich jeder 
Polemik enthalt. 

In allen seinen einzelnen Teilen und Betrachtungen wird 
Strichs Werk wohl nicht vermégen, jeden Leser durchweg zu 
iiberzeugen. Dazu ist es viel zu reichhaltig und stellenweise 
viel zu sehr auf subjektive Gedankenginge iiber Aesthetik und 
Philosophie aufgebaut, die von der kunstgeschichtlichen Schule 
Heinrich Wé6lfflins, zu deren Lehren sich Strich bekennt, 
herriihren. So z. B. wenn er Schillers Wilhelm Tell das Drama 
der gebindigten Kraft nennt, mit der Begriindung, die Idee 
der Freiheit im Drama sei missverstanden, da in Wirklichkeit 
diese Freiheit darin bestehe, dass das Volk den Trieb der 
Rache ziigelt. Auch fallt es auf, dass mehrere seiner romanti- 
schen Kennzeichen (innerer Widerspruch, Titanentum, Sehn- 
sucht zur Unendlichkeit) sich auch beim jungen Goethe finden 
lassen (man vgl. aber Strich, S. 80-81 und 244). Allein der 
Verfasser hat hier eine gediegene, griindlich durchdachte 
Schrift geliefert, die zum mindesten viel Klarheit schafit auf 
einem Gebiet, das jeden Literarhistoriker zum Nachdenken 
auffordern muss, aber bisher nur wenig berufene Bearbeiter 
gefunden hat. Selbst dem fliichtigsten Leser wird Strich zu 
mancher Aufklirung verhelfen, ihm wenigstens seinen in 
unzihligen Variationen wiederholten, zwar keineswegs neuen, 
aber noch nie so eingehend verfolgten Grundgedanken ein- 
prigen, dass die Klassik die Vollendung, die Romantik die 
Unendlichkeit darstelle. Dem Fachmann wie dem sorgfiltigen 
Leser bietet er reiche Schitze dar. 

EpWIn H. ZEYDEL 
Indiana University. 


OSCAR WILDE: A RETROSPECT. By Ernst Bendz 
Gothenburg: N. J. Gumpert. n. d. (Edition limited to 
400 copies. } Pp. 123. 

JOSEPH CONRAD: AN APPRECIATION. By Ernst 
Bendz. Gothenburg: N. J. Gumpert. 1923. (Edition 
limited to 500 copies.) Pp. 117. 

This little study of Oscar Wilde, composed of five papers 
originally published elsewhere, does not pretend to offer new 
facts or theories or to arrive at any startling conclusions. 
It does afford a frank and judicial review of the controversy 
over Wilde as a personality, together with a scholarly and 
convincing estimate of his art as a writer. Happily, the judicial 
attitude springs from Mr. Bendz’ solicitude for correct proce- 
dure, not from any unwillingness to make up his mind. His 
examination of Lord Alfred Douglas’ testimony, for example, 
undertaken with an amusing air of caution and reserve, turns 
out to be, as Max Beerbohm might say, rather devastating. 
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Mr. Bendz’ position, reported in a word, is that of common 
sense. Accepting Frank Harris’ work as the classic biography, 
he credits Wilde with the intellectual keenness and spiritual 
ardor of genius, though he will not call him a great man. 
Wilde was not a great man, but he was a superior artist, and, 


in spite of Whistler's bon mot, a rare symbol, the emblem of his 


} : tome } %. . ‘ - i = . 
Mr. Bendz is attracted to literature most strongly on its 

| . } } +} r of . > - 4 
iesthetic side. and, as the author of a dissertation on the 


influence of Pater and Arnold in the prose of Wilde, is on 
fo) ee — - alta wshtt ] ,] 

ratefully familiar ground in dealing with the somewhat 
1 question of. Wilde’s originality. Here his findings are 

much to his subject’s credit, and very disturbing to the notion 


f Wilde as a sort of literary Autolycus, or a mosaicist in 





rowed conceits and phrases. Especially interesting is the 
inalysis of Salomé, which greatly minimizes the author’s debt 
Flaubert and pays no small tribute to the freshness and 
Mr. I » manner and his almost immoderate 

t ty and fitness of style are displayed in th 


great I that he as to deal with, and he rises to his subject. 
This work is more than a labor of loyalty to a beautiful writer; 
s a philosophic interpretation of a spiritual kinsman. We 
e 1 see the pec uliarities of Conrad’s stvie and tech- 
é I s of meditation and reminiscence, his fondness 
for the discursive and the aphoristic, his tricks of doubling on his 
icks e te i a story, and of bewilderingly shifting 
ser\ } ot as so many isolated characte! 
S] Ss ol irt hat may be traced ) 
yases 1s rsonality And fina ve come in reading 
se pages es rces ) S great I \ power in ~ 
vavering elity to his own experience among his kind and 
ne imme riai lorces of nature. 
Like many of Conrad’s other interpreters, Mr. Bendz 
ing t it ne the Overpowe ring sens yi re ality WwW th whi } 
nvests his people and his scene without recourse to academ 
ions of ‘‘realisr and “romanticism This busin 


arly tel yy Conrad himself, is a tedious an 
ni ng one at best, but it mav be said for Mr. Bendz that 


USS Vill c yu i ~a il 

‘ wc th ry m ¢ — , —_- _ ‘ia . noch "Weer 
auows ihe Man to pass as a realist, without any such queer 
, oa 4 +} +s mar " - } —_ - —< le that Hug 
ICP as Dt romantic-realisti TO ‘ xample, na ugi 


Walpole insists upon. The truth in this matter is very simply 


tated: the realism is in Conrad, the romance in the characters 
who attract hin Uncompromising to the point of downright 
ruelty in his pursuit of clarity and truth, he is irresistibly 
rawn to all manner of human frailty and illusion, loving 


eciauy Lhnose Of Nis fellows who are the v! ms in a harsna anc 
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factual world of some morbid idealism, who act or who refrain 
from action, to paraphrase Mr. Bendz, under the compulsion 
of some fixed idea. For this, one doesn’t need an old-fashioned 
name, or any name at all. 

From a careful analysis of the most typical Conrad heroes, 
although he does not neglect the many fascinating figures who 
are not so typical, Mr. Bendz undertakes to draw and formulate 
the Conrad gospel of renunciation, and to fix in a phrase its 
ultimate ethical concept. The word that he comes to prefer 
is responsibility—man’s necessity to conceive of himself as a 
moral being, and, in proportion to the fineness of his spiritual 
organization, to hold himself responsible for his thoughts and 
actions. This is the one thing that we have on earth “‘to trust 
to for our guidance and to ensure the dignity and safety of our 
lives.” It is probable that most of Conrad’s admirers will ac- 
cept this austere gospel without question. But some perhaps 
will feel that in accounting for the soul of man it says too little 
of his invincible instinct for fraternity, and will demand of a 
critic that he tell us more about that “conviction of solidarity”’ 
which is so beautifully spoken of in The Nigger of the Narcissus 


and in which Mr. Wilson Follett has discovered the master’s 
secret. Such will do well to take Mr. Bendz and Mr. Follett 
together. After reading their two little books, one comes 


without any great amount of introspection to understand why 
so many nights have been squandered in following the fantastic 
adventures of Heyst and Lingard and Lord Jim And the 
kind of literary criticism that achieves in any measure such 
a result is bound to be a good kind. 

DELMAR GROsS COOKE 


The Universiin Texas 


CHARLES SEALSFIELD. ETHNIC ELEMENTS A. 
NATIONAL PROBLEMS IN HIS WORKS. By B. A. 
Uhlendorf. (Reprinted from ‘‘Deutsch-Amerikanische Ge- 
schichtsblitter.”’ Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen 
Historischen Gesellschaft von Illinois. Herausgegeben von 
Julius Goebel. Chicago 1920/21. Bd. 20/21 242 pp.) 


Mit keiner schéneren Festgabe konnte in diesem Jahre 
das Gediachtnis Charles Sealsfields, der vor nunmehr hundert 
Jahren zum ersten Male den Boden unseres Landes betrat, 
geehrt werden, als mit einer Wiirdigung seiner kulturgeschicht- 
lichen Darstellung Amerikas, wie sie Dr. B. A. Uhlendorf von 
der Illinois Universitat in seiner verdienstvollen Abhandlung 
“Charles Sealsfield, Ethnic Elements and National Problems 
in his Works’’ unternommen hat. Nachdem vor mehr denn 
zwei Decennien A. B. Faust das Lebensbild des “‘Dichters der 
beiden Hemisphiaren” so anschaulich gezeichnet hat, ist es 
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erfreulicherweise wiederum ein Literarhistoriker Amerikas, 
der sich mit regem Eifer und lebhaftem Interesse in die Werke 
des grossen deutschamerikanischen Romanschriftstellers ver- 
tieft und die darin geschilderten Charakterziige der Union 
aus dem Anfange ihrer nationalen Entwickelung in seiner 
Abhandlung zu einem eindrucksvollen Gesamtbilde vereinigt 
hat. Mit Recht weist der Verfasser in der Einleitung zu 
seiner Studie darauf hin, dass es zwar an einer Sealsfield- 
Literatur, nicht fehlt, dass jedoch die naturgetreue und licht- 
volle Zeichnung amerikanischer Lebensbilder in den Werken 
des Dichters, die diesem seine eigentliche literarische Bedeutung 
gibt, bisher noch nicht zum Gegenstande eingehender Darstel- 
ung gemacht worden ist. Diesem beschimenden Mangel 
abgeholfen und damit dem Altmeister deutschamerikanischer 
Erzihlungskunst einen Teil der Dankesschuld abgetragen zu 


haben, die ihm die Literaturwissenschaft beider Linder schon 


lange schuldet, ist Uhlendorfs Verdienst 
Der Verf. vorliegender Abhandlung hat es sich zur Aufgabe 
gemacht zu ren, wie sich die nationalen Probleme und 


verschiedenen Volks- und Vélkertypen, die im Aufbau des 


nordamerikanischen Staatenbund in den zwanziger und 
dreissiger Jahren des vorigen Jahrhunderts eine so wichtige 
Rolle spielten, in Sealsfields Werken widerspiegeln. Ein 
einleitendes Kapitel bringt zunichst einen klaren Uberblick 
liber die Persénlichkeit und die literarischen Erzeugnisse 
des Dichters. Besonders zu begriissen ist es, dass U. hier den 


Anregungen Goebels in dessen Kritik des Faust’schen Buches 
gefolgt ist und Sealsfields Stellung im Zusammenhang mit dem 


Geistesleben seines Vaterlandes ausfiihrlich dargelegt hat 


Das Verhaltnis des Dichters zu Cooper und Scott, seine 
Theorie des Volksromans, die offenbar von Menzel beeinfiusst 


ist, seine Bedeutung als Vorkimpfer der Wirklichkeitsdichtung 
seine Stellung zu Jung-Deutschland,—alle diese fiir das Ver- 
Sstindnis und eine richtige Beurteilung unseres Schriftstellers 
und seiner Werke so wichtigen Fragen hat U. eingehend erérter! 
Es sei schon hier bemerkt, dass der Verf. alle seine Ausfiihrungen 
mit Citaten aus Sealsfields Werken belegt und ausserdem in 
zahireichen Anmerkungen die Ansichten des Dichters aus 


Urteilen zeitgenéssischer Autoren Amerikas und Deutschlands 
trefflich erlautert hat 

Im ersten Teile seiner Studie erértert U. Sealstields Darstel- 
lung der politischen, wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Verhaltniss 


der jungen Kepublik auf Grund seiner Werke. Im zweiten 
feil behandelt er die vélkischen Elemente und nationale: 
Besonderheiten, die dem Kulturleben Amerikas in jene! 
Zeit sein eigenartiges Geprige gaben und von unserem Dichter 
mit so feiner Beobachtungsgabe und meisterhafter Darstellungs- 
kumst geschildert sind Diese Anordnung des Stoffes hatte 
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m. E. auch im Titel des Werkes zum Ausdruck kommen sollen, 
leicht richtiger lauten sollte: National Problems and 


, 


Ethnic Elements, als umgekehrt. Zunichst werden wir im 





ersten Teil mit Sealsfields Ansichten iiber die Kolonisierung 
Nordamerikas durch die Briten, Franzosen und Hollander 
bekannt gemacht, deren nationale Individualitit mit dem 
Geiste der neuen Heimat auf dem Boden der neuen Welt einen 
so heilsamen Verschmelzungprozess einging. Dann geht der 
Verf. niher auf Sealsfields Darstellung des Verhiltnisses der 
Indianer zur weissen Bevélkerung Amerikas ein. Er zeigt 
uns, wie der Dichter im “Legitimen und die Republikaner”’ das 
grausame Geschick ergreifend zum Ausdruck bringt, dem die 


Fingebornen im Vorwiirtsdringen der Kultur erbarmungslos 
zum Opfer fielen, wie er sich andererseits aber auch wohl 


bew usst War, dass sentimentaie KUCKSK hten den \ufgabe n der 


folgenden Abschnitt werden « 


Civilisation keinen Damm entgegensetzen durften. in einem 
| 
und hervorragenden Staatsmiinner der Union geschildert, wie 


ie grossen historischen Ereignisse 


} n = . m4 on YY ] + 1 l- y he 7 4 
Sealsfield sich iiber sie in seinen Werken ausgelassen hat. Von 
. elt : ae pager a 1 _ rari hnt: rT 
geschicht ichen Ereignissen werdel v« ynders erwannt: de 


> ] ry. ] a 2 ] > ». rien ta - . » : 
Revolutionskrieg, der Ankauf Louisianas, der zweite Nrleg mit 
England und der Kampf der Texaner fiir ihre Unabhangigkeit 
aatsminner werden uns Washington, 


Jefferson und Monroe vorgefiihrt. In diesem Zusammenhange 


J ] J a : ae f ak 1] } 
hatte auch der glinzende Tribut eine Stelle finden sollen, den 


Sealsfield der hervorragenden Persénlichkeit und Staatskunst 
Washi: etons iit: — ver the Same a nome, in t] e held, and 
in the cabinet, he imperceptibly gave to the nation the impress 
of his character and politics. A character more firm, more 
composed, and notwithstanding its simplicity, more dignified 
than this statesman’s can hardly be imagined. ‘There never 
existed a man who knew the true interest of his country better 


than Washington, or sought it in a simpler and wiser way.’ 
The United States of North America as they are. Ch. I, p. 3). 

Fin ausfiihrliches Kapitel hat U. den Anschauungen 
Sealsfields iiber das Wesen amerikanischer Freiheit und Gleich- 
widmet, so wie iiber die Grundlagen, auf denen sie 
beruhen und iiber den Segen, den sie gestiftet. Fiir Sealsfields 
Charakterisierung der Vaterlandsliebe der Amerikaner diirfte 
auch jene Stelle Beachtung verdienen, wo der Dichter betont, 





dass diese Liebe von schénen Triiumen einer weltumfassenden 
Philanthropie nichts wissen will, sich aber dabei mit einer ech- 
ten, edeln caritas generis humani wohl vertrigt. (Pflanzerleben 
I Kap. VI. S. 289). Unter Gleichheit im amerikanischen 
Sinne versteht Sealsfield, wie der Verf. richtig bemerkt, die 
Gelegenheit, die sich jedem Biirger bietet, emporzukommen. 
Dass der Dichter dabei einer ‘‘natiirlichen’’ Aristokratie im 
Gegensatz zur feudalen und dem Briefadel der alten Welt die 
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Berechtigung auf dem Boden Amerikas wohl zuerkennt, 
geht aus einer von U. nicht erwiahnten Stelle im “Virey und 
die Aristokraten”’ (Kap. X, S. 192) hervor, wo es heisst: ‘‘Wir 
sind in unserem gliicklichen Lande absoluter Freiheit nicht 

he blinde Gétzendiener einer imaginiren, ungezihmten 
Gleichheit, um die Vorteile, die eine wiirdige Geburt gewihrt, 
zu verachten, oder in das Pébelgeschrei einzustimmen, das 


— 
SOLE 


Menschen deshalb verdammt, weil sie der Zufall bei dieser 
begiinstigt hat,’ u.s. w. In diesem Zusammenhange verbreitet 


sich U. ferner iiber Sealsfields Darstellung des sozialen und 
geistigen Lebens in den Vereinigten Staaten in den ersten 
Jahrzehnten des vorigen Jahrhunderts. Dieses Thema ist so 


wichtig und umfassend, dass es wohl in einem besonderen 
Kapitel hatte behandelt werden sollen. Es wire wiinschens- 
wert gewesen, dass der Verf. hier noch weiteres Material her- 
angezogen hatte, besonderes aus dem Erstlingswerke des 


Schriftstellers “The United States of North America as they are.” 
So vermisst man in U’s Darstellung die kulturgeschichtlich 
ebenso interessanten wie wichtigen Ausfiihrungen Sealsfields 
iiber das héhere Bildungswesen (a.0.0. Kap. IX) und das 
kirchliche Leben (Kap. XI), tiber das Erwerbsleben (Kap. 
XIII), tiber amerikanisches Familien- und Gesellschaftsleben 
Kap. X.) iiber den verschiedenartigen Charakter des Stadt- 
und Landlebens (Kap. X, vgl. auch Morton oder die grosse 
Tour I. S. 98/99), und iiber den amerikanischen Pionier- 
Farmer, seine hausliches Leben und seine Beschaftigung, seinen 
Charakter und seine Lebensweise (Kap. XIV). Diese sozialen 
Verhaltnisse, tiber die sich der Autor in seinen Werken 
eingehend ausgesprochen hat, boten in seiner Zeit eine Reihe 
wichtiger nationaler Probleme dar und hatten daher notwendi- 
gerweise hier besprochen werden miissen. Der Verf. weist 
dann darauf hin, welch’ hohe Bewunderung der Dichter der 
Demokratie in unserem Lande entgegenbrachte, ohne doch ihre 
Gefahren zu verkennen. Diese sah er vor allem in einer sich 
deuthich bemerkbar machenden Tendenz alles Bildungsstreben 
auf ein demokratisches Niveau herabzudriicken. Wir werden 
ferner daran erinnert, welch grossen Einfluss auf die Gestaltung 
des geistigen Lebens der Dichter der Urnatur Amerikas beimass, 
in der die Gedankenwelt des eingewanderten Europiers eine 
so tiefgreifende Umwandlung erfuhr. Der Aufsatz Sealsfields 


1 


LL: 


iiber die Schiiker, aus dem U. in diesem Zusammenhange 
citiert, ist nicht, wie angegeben, am 19. Januar 1828 im “ Mor- 
genblatt,” sondern am 7. Januar 1828 im “‘Ausland” erschienen 
(vgl. Heller, Sealsfield- Funde, G. A. Annals N. S. IX S. 11). 

Im letzten Kapitel des ersten Teils seines Werkes zeigt 
der Veri., dass Sealsfield, obwohl er im allgemeinen das Leben 
in Amerika in hellen Farben gemalt hat, dennoch schmerzlich 
manche Volksschaden erkannte, die er entweder auf englischen 
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Einfluss oder auf das schnelle Wachstum der Republik zuriick- 
fiihrte. Auf politischem Gebiete bedauerte er den Unfrieden 
im Kampf der Parteien und zunehmende Gesetzlosigkeit 
wihrend Jacksons Amtsfiihrung. In Wirtschaftsleben erblickte 
er eine ernste Gefahr in der unheilvollen Macht der Plutokratie 
und ihrer einseitigen Vertretung von Geldinteressen. In 
sozialer Hinsicht erschien ihm im Osten des Landes das Auftre- 
ten der Parvenus und Geldaristokraten ebenso verderblich, wie 
das bildungsfeindliche Streben einer herrschsiichtigen Arbeiter- 


klasse (workies). Wir erfahren auch, wie in den letzten Jahren 
seines Lebens der esto des Dichters sich triibte, wenn er 
ungiinstige Nachrichte aus ‘“‘seinem geliebten Amerika’ 


erhielt und wie er mit ~ sal in die Zukunft des Landes schaute, 
zu dessen Biirgern er sich mit Stolz rechnete. 

Im zweiten Teile seines Werkes zeigt uns der Verf. Seals- 
fields Meisterschaft in der Darstellung der Bevélkerungen 


Nordamerikas und in der scharfen Zeichnung lebenskraftiger 
Charaktertypen und nationaler Eigenart. Wir héren, dass 
der Dichter die hohe Bedeutung der Grenz- und Siedlungs- 
gebiete des Wesiens fiir die Entwicklung des amerikanischen 
Charakters und Kultt * owed mit klarem Blick erkannte. Dort 
sah und studierte er die mannigfachen kulturetien Kriifte, aus 
denen das nationale Leben sich entfaltete, sah, wie Liebe zur 
Freiheit das starke Band war, das alle die verschiedenen 
vélkischen und sozialen Elemente zu einem gross Ganzen 
vereinigte. Dort fand er den Geist, der das am inische 
Gemeinwesen ins Leben rief und zu so grosser Macht faltung 
brachte. An der Hand markanter Stellen aus Sealsfields 


Werken weist U. nach, wie hoch der Dichter das miihevolle 
Leben amerikanischer Pioniere in der Eroberung der Wildnis 
fiir die Civilisation einschitzte, von jenen Abenteurern und 
Verbrechern an, die zuerst den harten Boden aufrissen, in 
dem dann die fleissigen Ansiedler gepflanzt und den Grund 
gelegt haben zu dem miichtigen Staatenverbande, dessen 
kiinftige Weltmachstellung der Dichter mit prophetischem 
Blicke voraussah. 

Von .vilkischen Elementen, die dem nationalen Leben 
Amerikas in der ersten Hilfte des vorigen Jahrhunderts sein 
besonderes Geprige gaben und von Sealsfield so lebenswahr 
geschildert sind, werden zunichst die rauhen, verwegenen 
Kentuckier charakterisiert als deren edelster Vertreter Ralph 
Doughby, ein unverdorbenes Naturkind voll iibersprudeinder 
Ausgelassenheit geschildert wird. Besonders ausfihrlich und 
treffend hat der Verf. ferner den Hinterwildler in den stidlichen 
Gegenden des Mississippi auf Grund der Erzaihlungen Seals- 
fields gezeichnet. In Nathan Strong lernen wir solch’ echten 
Hinterwilder kennen. Seine Lebensgeschichte, seine Ansied- 
lung am Red River, seine Kimpfe mit den Spaniera, seine 
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Bezichungen zur Kolonie, seine edle Persénlichkeit als Patriarch 
in seiner Waldgemeinde, das Leben dieser Gemeinde, ihre 
Sitten und Gesetze, ihr Verhiltnis zum Staate,—aus allen 
diesen Schilderungen Sealsfields hat uns U. eines der eigen- 
artigsten und urkriftigsten Lebensbilder aus der Ansiedlungs- 
zeit des Westens vor Augen gefiihrt. Er hatte dabei auch noch 
auf jene interessante Stelle hinweisen kénnen, in welcher 
der hadusliche Geist im Familienleben des Ansiedlers im Urwald, 
seine religidse Gesinnung, die Gemeinde- Singschule mit 
dem Typus des neuenglischen Schul- und Singmeisters so 
anschaulich beschrieben werden (Nathan, Squatterleben Kap. V. 
S. 342 ff, George Howards Brautfahrt I Kap. V. S. 190). 
Anderen Hinterwildlern begegnen wir im Major Copeland in 
Georgia und spiter in Louisiana und im Alcalde in Texas. 
Auch iiber die Typen des amerikanischen Trappers und des 
Desperados in den Wildnissen des Westens hat U. ein reiches 
kulturgeschichtliches Material aus Sealsfields Romanen zusam- 
mengestellt. 

In dem Kapitel iiber das franzésische Element und den 
amerikanischen Pflanzer in Louisiana ware wohl eine starkere 
kritische Stellungnahme des Verf.s zu Sealsfields Charakteri 
sierung am Platze gewesen. Obwohl der Dichter das Ge 
nussleben und den leichtsinnigen Charakter der Creolen und 


demgegeniiber den physisch und moralisch viel héher stehenden 
amerikanischen Plantagenbesitzer an sich durchaus richtig 
und realistisch gezeichnet hat, s« rfte doch der Gesamtein- 
druck, den wir aus Sealsfields Schilderu ener Lebenskreise 
erhalten, kaum der Wirklichkeit entsprechen Wir diirfen 
nicht vergessen, dass dies che Ge chaft, voll Ubermut 
und Lebenslust, voll Energi nd Waghalsigkeit auf dem gefahr 
chen bos er Neger ve ( 1uID de e jeden 
Augen! é Tiel f ( ' d en der 
Dichter S lichten Far e! Ga bid des amerikanischen 
Pflanzers malt, der ‘“‘aui seiner abgelegens Pflanzung mitten 
ir Urw: er! seine gal ( harakters rke mit al ihren Hilfs- 
mittel: wickeli—mit einem Worte selbstaindig dasteht’’ 
Pfianzerleben 1. S.78/79) und er diese kénigliche Unabhiangig 
it a em Genusse biirgerlicher Freiheit herieitet, so hat 
cegeniber kein geringerer Kenner amerikanischen Kultur- 
ebens als Friedrich Kapp darauf hingewiesen, dass es “mit 
\ é einziger Ausnahme der rémischen Patricier kaum in 
Geschichte eine exclusivere, stolzere, herrschsiichtigere und 


olitisch fahigere Aristokratie gegeben, als die  siidlichen 

Pflanzer’’ (Kapp, “Zur deutschen wissenschaftlichen Literatur 
iber « Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika”’ in der Histor 
Zeitschrift von Sybel, Bd 31 S. 251 Desgleichen sagt Pro- 
fessor Fr. ]. Turner in seinem Buche “‘Kise of the New West 


‘ 


p. 92 Rude strength, a certain coarseness of life, and aggres- 
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siveness characterized this society as it did the whole of the 
Mississippi Valley.” Es diirfte somit kaum einem Zweifel 
unterliegen, dass die prachtigen Bilder des ‘‘Pflanzerlebens’’ 
etwas reichlich ideal gefirbt erscheinen. 

Beziiglich der Anschauungen Sealsfields iiber die Sklaverei 
in den Vereinigten Staaten hat der Verf. mit Recht hervorge- 
hoben, dass der Schriftsteller seine Ansichten iiber die unhalt- 
baren und verwerflichen Zustinde in den Sk!avenstaaten mit 
seiner Schilderung des Geistes amerikanischer Freiheit und 
Gleichheit zu vereinen sucht und darum die Lage der Neger- 
sklaven weniger dunkel malt, als sie wirklich war. Obwohl der 
Dichter die Sklaverei fiir ein Ubel hielt und ihre Abschaffung 
ernstlich erhoffte, so erkannte er doch die Schwierigkeiten 
in der Lésung der Sklavenfrage und sah in einer freundlichen 
Behandlung des Negers, in seiner Erziehung und der Zuweisung 
von Landbesitz die geeignetsten Mittel, vorerst das harte Los 
der schwarzen Bevélkerung zu bessern. 

Vom deutschen Einwanderer hat Sealsfield, wie U. nach- 
weist, in seinen ersten Werken ein wenig schmeichelhaftes 
Bild entworfen, doch lautet in seinen spiteren Romanen, 

ften’’ das Urteil des 


lervorragenden 


I 


besonders in den ‘‘Wahlverwandschafte! 
344 ? ~ . : » 
Schriftstellers wesentlich giinstiger. Wie er den 


Anteil preist, den deutscher Fleiss an der Kolonisierung Ameri- 


kas gehabt hat, so stellt er uns in dem Oberst Isling in Pennsyl- 
vanien einen Deutschamerikaner vor, der iter Steuben fiir 
die Sache der Kolonien gekimpft hat, der herrlichen Entwick- 
lung seines Adoptivlandes von Herzen sich freut, und wohlha- 
bend und gliicklich den Feierabend seines Lebens im Kreise 
der Seinen verlebt. 

Der Verf. geht dann niiher auf Sealsfields Zeichnung von 
Newyork - Neuengland -Charakteren ein \uch hier hitten 
noch manche von dem feinsinnigen Beobachter angedeutete 
Ziige zur Vervollistindigung des Bildes heran 1 werden 
kénnen. So hat uns der Dichter iiber die Newyorkerin der 


héheren Gesellschaft und iiber die Bostoner “Blaustriimpfe”’ 
manche kulturgeschichtlich wertvolle Angaben gemacht, die 
in U. s Untersuchung keine Beriicksichtigung gefunden haben 
(vgl. ‘George Howards Brautfahrt’ Kap. | S. 14 ff, ‘‘Wahlver- 
wandschaften”’ III S. 53, “‘North and South,’”’ Mariquita Ch. II 
p. 107). Verf. hatte auch noch daran erinnern kénnen, dass 
im Gegensatz zu dem im allgemeinen recht diister gezeichneten 
Charakter der Neuenglinder Kapitin Murky im “‘Kajiitenbuch”’ 
als ein Yankee erscheint, der das Herz auf dem rechten Fleck 
hat, in hohem Grade schweigsam, aber ritterlich und gitig 
gegen die Unterdriickten ist (vgl. Faust, ‘‘Charles Sealsfield”’ 
u.s.w. S. 126). 

Im Schlusskapitel seines Werkes zeigt uns U. den ameri- 
kanischen Nationalcharakter, wie ihn Sealsfield in seinen 
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Schriften anerkennend und vorteilhaft geschildert hat. Leider 
fehlen auch hier wieder manche Ziige, deren Erwihnung fiir 
ein richtiges Verstindnis der Gesamtauffasung des Dichters 
unbedingt erforderlich ist. So riihmt der Erzahler in “Nathan, 
der Squatter-Regulator’ (Kap. IX, Squatterleben, S. 303) den 
“angebornen Takt, den der gemeinste Amerikaner in einem 
gewissen Grade besitzt, jene gleichmiitig gentleman’sche 
Ruhe, die gelassen den Fremdling aussprechen liasst und erst 
nach dieser Aussprache das entsprechende Benehmen einrichtet, 
—ein wahrhaft und essentiel republikanischer Zug.’” In “The 
United States of North America as they are’ (Ch. XVIII, 
p. 237) héren wir von dem “economical spirit of the Americans.”’ 
“The American, in all his undertakings, goes at once to the 
main point; he looks at the principal end, and endeavors to 
obtain it in the cheapest way.’’ In demselben Kapitel heisst 
es: ““The American national character is certainly aspiring, 
energetic, shrewd and intelligent; but this character, though 
respectable, is not altogether amiable. It exhibits the unnatural 
picture of a cold philosophical youth, united with the worst 
vice of age—avarice.’’ Von anderen dort geschilderten Charak- 
terziigen, die von U. nicht angefiihrt sind, seien noch erwihnt: 
der gesunde Anschauungs- und Urteilssinn des Amerikaners, 
seine Intelligenz und Geschieklichkeit, sein lebendiges Interesse 
fiir dffentliche Gesundheitspflege. Im ‘“Legitimen und die 
Republikaner”’ (IIL S. 146) wird Achtung vor der 6ffentlichen 
Meinung und vor der politischen und religiésen Uberzeugung 
jedes einzelnen als eine hervorstechende Eigenschaft im ameri- 
kanischen Nationalcharakter betrachtet. In ‘“‘Ralph Doughbys 
i Kap. 1 S. 50) erfahren wir, dass dem Amerikaner 
die, ‘“Tugenden grosser, erhabener Empfindungen, rein mensch- 
licher Regungen”’ in hohem Grade eigen sind. Whiederholt 
wird von dem Dichter darauf hingewiesen, dass der Amerikaner 
wohl geldgierig, aber dabei auch dusserst freigebig ist. So 
sehr er sein persOnliches Interesse im Auge hat, so zdgert er 
doch nie Gesundheit und alles, was ihm teuer ist, aufs Spiel 
zu setzen, wenn es gilt ein Ziel, das er sich einmal gesteckt hat, 
zu erreichen. Mit seinem erworbenen Reichtum fordert er 
ausserdem das Wohl seiner Familie, seines Wohnortes, seines 
Staates und seiner Kirche, und ist gern bereit fiir wohitatige 
Zwecke oder zur Hebung der Volksbildung im Lande die 
gréssten Opfer zu bringen (vgl. ‘““The United States of North 
America as they are’’ p. 234). Auch iiber den Charakter der 
Amerikanerin hat Sealsheld interessante Mitteilungen ge- 
macht, die U. in seiner Untersuchung nicht verwertet hat. 
Erinnert sei nur an jene Stelle in ‘Nathan, der Squatter- 
Regulator” (Kap. VII, S. 207), wo der franzésische Graf 
Vignerolles in Bewunderung der ruhigen Besonnenheit und 
natiirlichen Grazie, mit der die Gattin Nathans mit ihren 


oe 
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drei Téchtern die Honneurs der Tafel macht, erklart: “Die 
Amerikanerin, auch der untersten Klassen, weiss in jede 
ihrer Bewegungen einen Adel, eine Wiirde zu legen, die unsere 
Damen von gleicher und selbst héherer Rangstufe nicht kennen. 
Vgl. auch Nathan, Squatterleben, S. 342). Desgleichen hat 
schon Faust darauf aufmerksam gemacht, dass die Dougaldine 
der ‘‘Wahlverwandschaften’”’ die am sorgfialtigsten charak- 
terisierte Frauengestalt Sealsfields ist und alle Eigenschaften 
eines amerikanischen Midchens zeigt. (Faust, a.a.0.S. 119, 
122. 

Unsere vor allem eine erschépfende Behandlung des Gegen- 
standes vermissenden Ausstellungen an dem Werke des Verf.s 
sollen darum den hervorragenden Wert seiner Darstellung in 
keiner Weise herabsetzen. Mit grossem Fleisse hat U. das 
Material fiir seine Ausfiihrungen aus den Schriften des Dichters 
zusammengetragen, mit Treue und QObjektivitaét Sealsfields 
Ansichten zum Ausdruck gebracht und aus dessen Beschrei- 
bungen und Erzaihlungen Lebens- und Charakterbilder her- 
ausgehoben und dargestellt, die zu den besten gehéren, welche 


die kulturgeschichtliche Literatur iiber die Friihgeschichte 


unserer Republik besitzt. Besonders aber sind wir U. zu 
Dank verpflichtet, dass er in unserer noch immer von der 
Kriegsleidenschaft entziindeten Zeit in seinem Werke die 
Gestalt eines Deutschamerikaners enthiillt hat, der sich mit 


‘ | - Kranda 
Stoizer frreud 
] J 

h 


und den he 


e zu den Idealen unserer Verfassung bekannte 

ren Beruf in sich fiihite, Kiinder und Deuter 
dieser Ideale fiir seine deutschen Briider jenseits des Meerres 
zu sein. Wenn U.s Abhandlung iiber Sealsheld zu einer 
Neubek bung des Interesses fiir die veistigen oe hépfungen des 
grossen Dichters fiihren und Camit zur Wiederherstellung der 
freundschaftlichen kulturellen Beziehungen zwischen Deutsch- 
land und Amerika beitragen wiirde, so wire das der schénste 
Erfolg, der seiner wertvollen Arbeit zu teil werden kénnte 

PAUL WEBER 
Hastings-on-Hudson. 
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